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Notes on the Gray-throated and Other Dominican 
Hummingbirds 


By PAUL GRISWOLD HOWES, Greenwich, Conn. 


With Photographs by the Author 


HE species which I refer to as the Gray-throated Hummingbird is 

Eulampis holosericeus. In color, the bird is entirely brassy green upon 

the back, with a greenish blue rump. The tail-feathers shade from 
green into steel-blue and are tipped with gray; the throat and underparts are 
solid grayish white. Length 3% inches. 

It has been my good fortune to have had two seasons in Dominica, during 
which time I have been able to study the birds of this beautiful, mountainous, 
and heavily forested island at close range. My companion, Mr. Dickenson S. 
Cummings, and I have worked at various camps and stations, from sea-level 
to the tops of the island’s highest mountains, and this year we were able to 
find the nests and eggs of the Gray-throated Hummingbird. 

There is always a thrill in finding a Hummer’s nest, but in this case there 
was the added pleasure of knowing that this species is peculiar to the island 
of Dominica, and that, in all probability, no description had been published 
of its nesting habits. 

We found the birds common along the trails and roads at an altitude of 1800 
feet and thereabouts, where the beautiful subtropical forest reaches its finest 
growth. They were seen about most of the flowers at such altitudes, but they 
had a particularly interesting habit of visiting swampy clearings where the 
wild morning-glories grow in profusion, and as these Hummers are not possessed 
of a specially long bill, they have learned to drill a tiny hole through the base 
of each flower visited and through this opening they take the nectar and tiny 
insects. Nearly every morning-glory flower that I examined had been drilled 
by these birds. In addition to this diet, these Hummingbirds are very fond of 
minute spiders. 

One day, while sitting by a stream, I observed the unique bathing habit of 
this Hummingbird. Instead of choosing a shallow pool as most birds do, it 
selects a boulder that is well coated with moss or little ferns, and well soaked 
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with moisture. This is not difficult in Dominica, for the forested mountains < 
boast one of the heaviest annual rainfalls in the world, and most everything i 
is wet anyway. ‘ 
The Hummer now grasps a bit of long moss or the stem of a fern in its bill | 
and spreading its wings, vibrates them as in flight, with the result that a perfect 
shower-bath is produced. The ( 
bird repeats this several times e 
at each bathing period, and then 
flies off to a twig to preen and S 
arrange its feathers. y 
By February 10, nesting ac- 
tivities have- started. Along rn 
what is known as the Imperial fi 
Road, a track running into the | 
interior of the island and one y 
that is passable for some dis- \ 
tance by automobile, there are S 
numerous small caves formed by i] 
the removal of earth and lava v 
in constructing the road. In v 
1026 I had found that these li 
caves were popular with various it 
species of birds as nesting sites, y 
as evidenced by the many old ti 
nests that I had found in them. 
Among others were a few Hum- Oo 
mingbird nests, but during that th 
season I did not see the birds a 
building any new ones, and con- ir 
cluded that it was not the nest- wy 
ing season. In this I was wrong, T 
however, for in 1929 I found a tl 
bird repairing one of these old tl 
nests in a cave. This was on d 
February ro, and by the 24th the 
nest had been completed. hy 
Upon closer examination I h 
found that the new top had been us 
| raised an inch and a quarter bi 
above the old rim, and that this al 
NEST AND EGGS OF THE GRAY-THROATED HuM. Was evidently only one of many 
MINGBIRD IN DOMINICA, B. W. 1., FEBRUARY 28,1929 annual additions. It was con- ™ 
bis nest has been added to several years in succession. Note 
difference in ornamentation between this nest and the next. structed of tree-fern scales and SC 
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silky vegetable down, such as we find in the seed parachutes of many flower- 
ing plants. The exterior was afterward ornamented with a few bits of pale 
green lichen and a little fine moss, and then the whole thing had been firmly 
bound together with spider’s web. 

The nest was placed upon a fern-stem projecting down from the roof of the 
cave, with green ferns growing below it. On February 25 and 26, the two white 
eggs were deposited and the bird commenced to incubate at once. 

On February 26 we found another new nest in another cave. This one was 
saddled upon a root and quite different from the first, being thickly ornamented 
with long strips of dead grass, bound on with spider’s silk. 

The bird was sitting and we decided to try some photographic experi- 
ments. At first we tried a mirror 
for reflecting sunlight into the cave, 
but in this country of uncertain 
weather we could not get a con- 
venient time when the sun would 
shine. We then decided to try 
flashlights, but feared that they 
would frighten the birds away. But 
we soon found that this particular 
littke Hummer was the most trust- 
ing and brave of all the birds with 
which we had as yet come in con- 
tact. 

She sat upon her eggs through- 
out the ordeal of adjusting the 
tripod and focusing the camera, 
and never flinched or moved dur- 
ing the burning of three flash-sheets 
which followed these adjustments. 
The flash-sheets were set off within 
the cave, and not over 3 feet from 
the bird. I have never seen such 
devotion to the nest. 

Later, by gently approaching 
her, she would allow us to stroke 
her head and back, and finally let 
us take her from the nest by her 
bill. She exhibited no fear whatever 
after a day or two. 

Unfortunately, because we were 


running our expedition on an actual GRAY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD ON HER NEST 
schedule which included the climb- This is the bird that allowed herself to be lifted from the nest 
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ing of Mt. Diablotin just at this time, we could not remain to observe and 
photograph the young, but any naturalist who may visit Dominica in the 
future is quite certain to find the birds nesting in these little caves on the Im- 
perial Road, beyond Sylvania, in late February and early March, and so, per- 


haps, someone else may one day tell us the rest of the story. 


The other species of Hummingbirds that occurred around our headquarters 


VEGETATION REMOVED FROM FRONT OF CAVE TO SHOW 
GRAY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD UPON HER NEST. 
DOMINICA B. W. 1 


at 1800 feet were: the 
Crimson-throated Hum- 
mingbird (Eulam pis 
jugularis), the Green 
and Blue-throated 
Hummingbird (Cyano- 
phaia bicolor), and the 
ever-present and pug- 
nacious Green -crested 
Hummingbird (Micro- 
lyssa exilis exilis). 

The Crimson- 
throated is the largest 
of the four species ob- 
served, measuring 41% 
to 5 inches in length, 
exclusive of the long 
and much-curved bill. 
The species is easily 
identified in Dominica 
by its rose-crimson 
throat and black under- 
parts, which are tinged 
with dark blue; wing- 
coverts brassy green 
and the primaries bluish 
green, with a high 
sheen; back black, and 
the rumpand tail green- 
ish blue with a high 
sheen also. 

This Hummer is 
common, and has the 
habit of sitting in one 
position resting for con- 
siderable periods. They 
are very fond of the 
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brilliant flowers, such as hibiscus, coming to these flaming blossoms at all 
times of the day. In March they flocked to the blooming orange-groves. 

Food consists of minute gnats and nectar, and they often dive after their 
prey after the fashion of Flycatchers. A specimen examined February 16, 
1929, had been feeding upon small ichneumon wasps, of which its stomach was 
full. The birds were in breeding condition early in March, but no nests were 
found. 

Next to the largest of the Dominican Hummingbirds is the Green and Blue- 
throated species, which measures 376 inches. They are not common, although 
quite frequently met with along the trails and about clearings where flowering 
bushes abound. This species and the Gray-throated were both observed up 
to 3500 feet on Mt. Diablotin. Like the rest of the Hummingbirds, this one 
loved the orange groves when, in March, they filled the air with almost over- 
powering perfume. At dusk, when the birds retired, the Hummingbird moths 
would appear, and so sweet and heavy was the orange-blossom nectar that the 
moths would become drugged in many cases and might be picked up without 
the slightest trouble. 

The throat of this Hummingbird is a beautiful deep violet-blue, shading 
into lighter blues, and finally into bluish green on the remainder of the under- 
parts; top of the head is violet-blue and the tail also, while the back is about 
the same bluish green as the underparts. 

During the orange-blossom season, the birds pick out a certain twig which 
becomes their personal property, and woe to any other bird, large or small, 
that intrudes. They return to the same twig after each feeding period and 
after each chase. 

The little Green-crested Hummer or Fou-fou, as the natives call it, is the 
commonest species; in fact, it is abundant. It loves the orange and shaddock 
blossoms and all the brilliant domestic flowers, and appears to be happiest 
when near the works of man. 

The species is tiny and delicate, with a short, straight bill. Its back is 
brassy or yellowish green; the throat gray and underparts dark gray to black; 
tinged with green; on the head is a beautiful erect crest of emerald, shading 
into blue at the top. This crest will at once identify the bird in Dominica. 

It is very tame, paying little attention to the observer, and often comes to 
rest within a few inches of one’s hat or hand, and once I caught one easily in 
a butterfly-net. 

When feeding at the orange blossoms, it has a habit of alighting upon a leaf 
in front of a flower where it sips the nectar with its wings folded. 

Although I did not find any nests, the birds were in breeding condition 
early in March. They often nest, according to Captain Struan Robertson, of 
Dominica, at the tip of a banana leaf. 


‘ 
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The Gayest of the Wrens 

By MABEL GILLESPIE, Glenolden, Pa. 
T SEEMS strange that a bird possessed of such overflowing vitality and 
good spirits as the Carolina Wren has not become more familiar and 
popular through story and song. This is not because of quiet, elusive 
habits, for the Carolina Wren sings during every month of the year. You are 
sure to hear him at almost any time since, strangely enough for such a gay being, 
he does not seem to be afflicted with any desire to wander, and frequents a 
rather limited area. He is quiet in late summer, hardly long enough to moult, 
and indulges in such a riot of song during Indian Summer days that it is 
surprising be does not stir up his passions to an autumn mating. In the most 
dreary of November days he reminds you of many causes for thanksgiving, 
and he carols as joyfully as any of a band of waits at Christmas-time. A ray 
of unusually warm, bright sunlight will call forth an occasional fragment of 
melody from Song or White-throated Sparrow in the winter season, and 
sometimes the Cardinal rehearses his notes in a whisper as if in anticipation of 
spring. But the Wren never lets himself get out of practice, and is always ready 

for a performance, defying the very elements with his undaunted singing. 

For some time after I first came to the Delaware Valley I mistook the 
Wren’s song for a variation of the Cardinal’s. In the passage that resembles 
the Wren’s song the Redbird sings, Beauty, beauty, beauty! There is intrigue 
in his notes, and they differ from those of the Wren as the subtle stringed 
instrument differs from one of the straightforward wood-wind group. The 
rhythm of the song of the Wren has been likened to the lilt of the word ‘tea- 
kettle’ oft repeated, but sometimes, when he sings very fast or is at some dis- 
tance, the middle note of the three is blurred, and then his song is much like 
the Cardinal’s. 

The Cardinal is primarily a lover, and his song is a continual caress, even 
though he vies successfully with his rollicking song rival. The Carolina Wren, 
however, sings of joy and courage, sunshine and fair weather. But he is not 
oh, do not for a moment be deceived!—a Pollyanna sort of individual. He 
never needs to think of reasons for being glad. He just naturally is glad without 
introspection or effort. I have heard him on mornings when the earth was 
swathed in cold, gray fog, and my soul was weighed down by grim fears, and 
his spontaneous Cheer-body, cheer-body, cheer-body! was so humorous and lacking 
in self-righteousness that I laughed aloud in spite of my troubles. 

In spite of its frequency, the Wren’s song always remains a compelling, 
beguiling melody, for it has an ever-recurring newness and spontaneity that 
are never lessened by further acquaintance and familiarity. It is simple enough 
as far as composition goes, but there is no end to the changes of rhythm or 
pitch the Wren can ring on the three-note, bugle-like song. The variations 
remind you of the complicated permutations and combinations of school-day 
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mathematical perplexities. The Wren sings in groups of three notes usually, 
sometimes four, and when you have arranged all possible variations of accent, 
time, speed, and pitch, you will have a staggering problem for the most learned 
mathematician. The variety of changes the Wren can manage is amazing 
beyond belief. 

Not only does he succeed in rendering countless variations of his song, but 
the lightning-like rapidity with which he follows one variation by a totally 
different one, and then goes on to a third or back to the first, makes you fairly 
dizzy. It is similar to your sensation during the psychological test of observing 
the flight of stairs that now goes up in front of you and then suddenly comes 
down from above. Just as the mind is kept jumping from one aspect of the 
stairs to the other, so it is kept jumping to follow the song variations of the 
Wren, and usually it is left behind in the mad, merry race of the bird to outwit 
you! 

There is no harsh nor displeasing quality in his song, but its intensity proves 
startling if heard close at hand. Many three-syllable words have been used to 
suggest the lilt and rhythm of the song, but every time the accent or the quality 
of voice changes, a new word is suggested, and so there is no end to the phrases 
which he may be imagined to sing. His efforts are long continued, with ir- 
resistible cheerfulness and increasing velocity and intensity. Withal, the song 
is musical, but simple and guileless. 

In February, when the Cardinal first wakes his music from the dream 
whisper of the winter months, it seems as if the Wren challenged him to a 
song-contest, for no two Meistersingers ever sang more persistently or tirelessly 
than these two birds at the time when winter melts slowly into spring. First 
one sings and then the other, and the songs become continually louder and 
more insistent, though the good sportsmanship of the contestants never fails. 
This performance is far from becoming monotonous, for, as you listen, your 
interest is ever caught anew by the varying antiphonal effects wherein challenge 
and response seem never to follow each other twice in the same manner. If 
I were a composer, the possibilities of that ever-shifting, never-repeated melodic 
dialogue would haunt me until I had tried to imprison it within the permanency 
of a written score. 

Carolina Wrens are possessed of energy overflowing, and when they are not 
singing they are busy investigating every square inch of surface wherever they 
may be, whether it is a bank of massed dried leaves or the trunk and branches 
of a fallen tree. Yet in spite of their limitless energy and eternal restlessness, 
they are never too serious about their investigations, and accompany them 
with a variety of odd noises and unusual calls. A clear, human-like whistle 
is rather common; also a queer little call, ¢it-tit. Sometimes the Carolina Wren 
has locally been called the ‘Mocking Wren’ because of his numerous calls, but 
he is by no means a mocker. His repertoire is entirely original. 

Most common of all the Wren’s calls is the scolding call, br-r-r-r, which is 
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similar to the scolding of the House Wren. This is the special call of the female 
Carolina Wren, though you must not therefore misjudge her character, since 
she is not at all a Xantippe-like female. She makes the scolding noise usually 
when her mate is singing, and though you may wish to be facetious, you cannot 
prove that it is a protest against his singing. The indications are all in favor 
of the theory that she tries to sing with him in spite of the limitations of her 
vocal powers. This speaks well for the compatability of mated Wrens. There 
are females of other species that possess the ability to sing to a certain extent, 
but their joint performances with their mates are usually like a dialogue rather 
than a duet. 

I have a delightful theory that because these Wrens apparently do not 
migrate, perhaps they stay more or less permanently mated. Human beings 
have always enjoyed the belief that birds are constant in their marital relations. 
Therefore it has been a terrible blow to our romancings to have Mr. S. P. 
Baldwin discover such shocking scandals in the domestic relations of the 
House Wrens. For the sake of the family reputation, the Carolina Wrens 
really need to offset the laxity of their cousins by an example of faithfulness. 

The way to find out about their marriage relations is to band them and watch 
them through many seasons. They are not particularly attracted to the traps 
except through occasional curiosity, but every now and then the urge to 
investigate brings them into our hands. More than once we have caught 
together in midwinter a banded pair that had remained mated since the 
previous spring, and that is a vast improvement over House Wrens. 

The Carolina Wren belongs to the society of curious birds, and though he 
may play all kinds of tricks on you and lead you a merry chase both physically 
and mentally, he will not be able to resist the impulse to find out all about you. 
This curiosity will bring him to your very doorstep, and sometimes he will not 
stop even there. A break in the window screening, a door left ajar, or any 
overlooked method of entrance is a tempting lure, with the result that our 
family is often surprised to find a Wren flying about the room. 

How such a gay and irresistible bird ever escaped the human honor of 
legendary immortality is beyond explanation, unless it is that heretofore human 
beings have not known the bird well. Surely the Carolina Wren provides that 
uncalculated, unfailing bit of natural gaiety that the sad old world needs, and 
who shall say that he was not created for just that purpose? 


If You Own a Camera 
By FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER, Toledo, Ohio 


With Photographs by the Author 


IRD-LORE readers 

do not have to be in- 

troduced to the joys 
of bird-study, to the thrill 
of identifying for the first 
time some bird new to them, 
and, perhaps, new to their 
vicinity. Birds have cast 
their spell on you; you are 
a bird student. 

But, perhaps, you are 
seeking new thrills, new ad- 
ventures, a new sense of 
achievement comparable to 
that experienced when you 
made your first ‘find’ and 
listed a bird till then un- 
known to you. If so, I rec- 
ommend most heartily that 


CAROLINA WREN AT FEEDING-STATION you try your hand at bird 


The winter birds offer splendid subjects for the bird photographer who photography. The pursuit 
doesn’t mind waiting for awhile in the cold. Photographed with 3 4x " - - 
51% folding camera with portrait attachment on standard roll-film. of birds with a camera is a 

sure tonic for appetites sati- 
ated with the mere identifying and listing of species seen. Get out the 
camera then, hie yourself to some likely spot, and enter the realm of the bird 
photographer. 

Get it clearly fixed in your mind that the investment in photographic 
equipment need not be large. Since we are taking the pictures primarily for 
our own enjoyment and the satisfaction it gives to ‘collect’ any particular 
species, we can well afford to let whatever equipment we may possess serve 
our purpose if it is in any way suitable. Nearly any camera of the focusing 
type will serve. Only the box camera and the folding type with universal 
focus are incapable of being adapted to our needs. But assuming that you own 
or buy one of a very popular line of folding focusing cameras, additional 
equipment will not be much. First in importance is the so-called ‘portrait 
attachment’ that can be bought for less than a dollar, and with which you are 
able to take close-ups of birds from a distance of 3 feet or less. This is impossible 
with the ordinary camera alone, as the focusing scale rarely gives less than 6 
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feet, which is too far away for successful photographs of small birds. Your 
dealer can sell you the proper attachment for your particular camera. 

Next in order is the tripod, an indispensable adjunct. This may be of the 
metal type, easily carried, light in weight, and durable, or of the more expensive 
wooden type which is heavier and correspondingly steadier. This, together 
with a ball of strong thread or fish-line and a tape measure for accurately 
measuring the distance between lens and subject, completes the essential 
equipment. There are a number of handy accessories which are helpful, such 
as a ‘gooseneck’ attachment for the tripod which enables the camera to be 


CHIPPING SPARROW AND YOUNG 


This picture illustrates the posing of young birds for a feeding. Photographed with a 
34x44 plate camera on Speedway Plate 


pointed at angles which would be impossible with the tripod alone, an umbrella 
blind, cloth hoods for the camera in dull green and brown, etc. But with the 
essential items mentioned above, we are ready to try our hand at bird pho- 
tography. 

The photographic knowledge needed by the beginner is not greatly different 
from that required in taking ordinary snap-shots with this one exception: we 
have to take conditions as we find them; we cannot ask more of the birds than 
that they pause for a brief instant in front of the lens. We cannot always 
manufacture suitable conditions. We may find a nest heavily shaded; we may 
find a bird so nervous and active that only the fastest exposure will capture 
its image. But this is to be expected and renders the sport more fascinating 
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and the results achieved more worth while. So let’s not be discouraged over a 
few failures. They will soon be forgotten in the joy of success. 

We’re ready now for our subject. Let’s start at home on the handiest bird 
available and learn from experience. If you have a bird-bath in your yard, 
there is a ready-made attraction that will bring our subject within range. 
Let’s try a few bathing pictures. Choose a time a little in advance of the hours 
when the bath will be in the best light. Set up the camera on the tripod. Put 
the portrait attachment in place. Place the tripod firmly at a distance of about 
3 feet from the bath and with the camera’s back toward the sun, or better, 


CATBIRD SCOLDING THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
By using a favorite perch as a focusing point, many birds may be photographed readily. 
Taken with a 34%x4\ plate camera on Speedway Plate 


with the sun slightly in back and to one side of the camera. Now with your 
tape-line measure the distance from the lens of the camera when drawn out to 
picture-taking position and the point on the bath at which we expect the bird 
to be. Focus with the focusing scale to the distance indicated by the instruc- 
tions accompanying the portrait attachment. Estimate the correct diaphragm 
opening, or stop number, required for the fastest speed of which your shutter is 
capable, and prepare your camera as ordinarily required for taking a snap-shot. 

You are ready now to attach the thread to the shutter-release with which 
you will later take the picture. You should previously have experimented 
without films in the camera to know the pull necessary to open the shutter. 
You may also find it necessary to arrange a peg with a loop of wire to thrust 
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into the ground and through which to run your thread in order to have the 
pull come in the proper direction. A 10-inch piece of the wire of which clothes- 
hangers are made will serve admirably. Be sure, of all things, that the thread 
is all clear and will not tangle with branches or weeds. 

A bit of camouflage is always helpful, and may be readily devised of light 
branches, leaves, grasses, or whatever is handy and will serve to render the 
camera less conspicuous to the eyes of our subjects. Now that everything is 
in readiness, all we have to do is await the pleasure of the birds. If they are in 
the habit of coming regularly to bathe, it will not be long before one will alight 
at the proper spot. Now—a steady pull—don’t jerk—‘click.’ The bird may 
fly at the sound, but his image is on the film. We are initiated into the army of 
bird photographers. 

After a few successful experiments with our back-yard birds we are ready 
to try for pictures of birds at their nests—by all odds the most interesting 
photographs that can be taken. Here the greatest care must be taken not to 
frighten the birds so that they will desert the nest. Only in rare cases should 


Be 


KINGBIRD AT NEST 
Photographed from the umbrella tent with a 344x4 plate camera using Super-speed Film 
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you attempt to picture the bird when there are new eggs in the nest. Wait 
until there are young, and until the young are well covered with feathers, before 
working. Then the parent birds are busier, they visit the nest more frequently, 
there is less danger of the young suffering from exposure, and the pictures 
obtained are of more interest. It is a shy bird, indeed, that can resist the calls 
of well-fledged youngsters if reasonable care is taken to disguise the camera 
and to keep well hidden yourself. But don’t keep at it too long, especially if 
the nest is exposed to the 
sun and the weather is hot. 
Far better not to get the 
picture than to inflict suf- 
fering. 

Some birds make nat- 
urally better subjects than 
others. The House Wren 
is ideal, seemingly without 
the slightest fear of the 
camera. Chipping and 
Field Sparrows are excel- 
lent subjects, and so are 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 
Killdeer, Chickadees, some 
Robins, Goldfinches, Blue- 
birds, Flickers, Phoebes, 
and others. Some _ birds 


are naturally shy and dif- GOLDFINCH ON NEST 
Scult to photograph, net. . This part icular bird allowed the photographer to set up his camera 
and take her picture without showing the slightest fear or leaving her 
ably Meadowlarks, Car- nest. Photographed with a 344x5'% folding camera and portrait 
. attachment on regular roll-film. 


dinals, Blue Jays at the 
nest, Bobolinks, and Quail. Quail, in fact, are almost certain to desert the eggs 
at the least disturbance. 

When the young are ready to leave the nest, they may be posed on a suitable 
perch and photographed, or posed in front of the camera and pictures taken 
as they are fed by the parent. In returning them to the nest, some patience is 
required. Handle them gently and slowly. Let them settle down of their own 
accord and keep them quiet for a minute or two by cupping your hand over the 
nest. Don’t leave till they are quiet, as otherwise they may flutter out and come 
to an untimely end from exposure or preying animals, if not well able to fly. 

There are, of course, many other opportunities to photograph birds than 
when at the nest. They may be coaxed within range with food supplied 
regularly at certain places. The winter feeding-station is a splendid source of 
pictures, and by studying the habits of the birds it is possible to find a favorite 
perch on which they may be photographed. 
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FEMALE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK ON NEST 


Photographed with 34x44 plate camera using Super-speed Film 


\ few general cautions and suggestions may prove helpful. The first of 
these is to know your camera. Get familiar with it and its capacities and 
limitations. Thus you will avoid the error of attempting pictures of which it 
is incapable, and wasting time and film through some stupid blunder. You 
will make mistakes, undoubtedly, but try to keep them down to a minimum 
and to profit by those you do make. The birds themselves offer sufficient dif- 
ficulty without adding to them your own blunders. If you are inexperienced 
in camera manipulation, consult your dealer or any one of dozens of splendid 
works on everyday photography as well as specialized books on bird pho- 
tography, which will be of value to you after you have made a few experiments 
for yourself. 

Remember a bird is a living creature, very susceptible to alarm. Work 
rapidly when near a nest, and do as little as possible to worry the birds. They 
will repay you in quicker acceptance of the camera and more natural conduct 
at the nest. Be patient; use a little thought. Each bird is a new problem to 
be solved. Solve it, and you have the makings of a successful bird photographer. 


Blackbird Songs, and Mating Activities in General 


By J. T. NICHOLS 


HATEVER may be true of the rest of the world, spring is the ro- 

mantic season with birds. They are now finding their mates, pre- 

paring to settle down to home-life of the nesting season. The surplus 
energy, particularly of the males, now expresses itself in various ways which 
we assume has a bearing on the matter to hand. The most obvious of these 
are song, display, fighting, and ceremonies in which one or more of the three 
have a part. Important details of such behavior are often difficult to observe, 
and what we do observe is in many cases not easy to interpret. Birds, we must 
assume, are beings of emotional if not mental complexity, with reactions not 
readily understood. 

Aside from pointing out a fruitful field for investigation, the writer has no 
new observations or important hypotheses to offer here. He merely wishes to 
call attention to or correlate a few more or less familiar facts with the purpose 
of providing a background of approach to this fascinating subject. 

It does not matter much where one begins, and the last bird-voice heard, 
before entering his office this March morning, was the wheezing, grating ‘song’ 
of a Grackle. Not much musically, you say, yet this is a true prenuptial song, 
as anyone will realize who is familiar with the Grackle at other times of year. 
Notice how he swells his black feathers, at the same time displaying their 
many-colored iridescence, a combination of song and display. The remarkable 
displays which the Birds of Paradise present are analogous, their much greater 
complexity being merely in ratio to the wonderful plumes and colors to be 
displayed. Here we have a first obvious correlation, that between plumage 
and display. To follow it among the Grackles’ relatives, birds of the family 
Icteride, the glossy-plumaged Cowbird performs in a not unlike manner. To 
be sure, the roving spring bands of Red-winged Blackbirds, singing as they are 
migrating, in response to vernal prenuptial influences, are at no pains to show 
off their comparatively dead-black feathers, but the male Redwing on his 
breeding-marsh hovers in air with wing-coverts expanded to the fullest, so as to 
display his bright epaulets. Turn to the mottled, relatively low-visibility 
Meadowlark. No display accompanies his song when perched or on the ground, 
and notice that the male and female are in this case colored alike. When the 
Meadowlarks first come back in numbers from the South, one sees and hears 
them singing and chasing one another in the air, with feathers puffed out, 
and might perhaps look at this as a simple prenuptial ceremony, calculated 
to display their bright yellow lower parts from below; but with the Meadow- 
lark there is at least no very tangible display, and correlated therewith its 
song is much more highly developed than that of the Blackbirds. Here we 
have another simple correlation; where display is developed or specialized, 
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song is reduced. This rule holds fairly well (a sort of economy of expression), 
though not absolutely. The corollary that showy plumage and fine voice do 
not occur together also holds in general, but less well. Our best songsters occur 
among the native Sparrows (technically Buntings), Thrashers, Wrens, 
Thrushes, neutrally colored birds with little or nothing which could be called 
a mating display. The neutrally colored House Sparrow lacks song altogether, 
to be sure, but it has a specialized prenuptial ceremony in which a crowd of 
noisy males pursue and annoy a single female, strutting in a ludicrous display 
manner to show off such fine points of plumage as the species does possess. 

Now let us turn to the Orioles. In the Baltimore we have a bright, con- 
spicuously colored, active, aggressive, arboreal bird with a loud, if not very 
definite song, and a duller mate. Rival males of birds in general (the females, 
too, for that matter, only in lesser degree) do a certain amount of prenuptial 
quarreling, which later devolves into guarding nest and nesting station, if it 
has not been a matter of guarding a potential nesting station from the first. 
In line with its temperament, the Baltimore Oriole is a ‘scrappy’ species, and 
we have rival males pursuing one another in streaks of ‘living flame’ through 
the green branches—display indeed, though hardly specialized as such. No 
more is the fighting specialized fighting, like that of members of the Pheasant 
family, for instance (correlated with polygamy). Neither, as we have said, 
is the Baltimore’s song a specialized song, and he may wear his conspicuous 
colors more nonchalantly than could many birds, being ever active and alert 
among the green branches behind any one of which he can disappear instantly 
at will (immunity colors). We may think of the Baltimore Oriole’s love-making 
as an unspecialized affair wherein song, display, and warfare each plays a 
balanced part. As a check or ‘control’ for this point of view, and bearing in 
mind the above-mentioned correlations, compare him with the Orchard 
Oriole whose more somber colors have at best less display value. It is not 
surprising to find that the Orchard Oriole has a more specialized song, one of 
the finest of our native bird-songs, by the way. It is an interesting fact, seem- 
ingly correlated with a definite selection by Nature of voice versus color for 
this species, that the young male, the first summer it breeds, has the full, 
rich song of the adult, but wears the dull greenish plumage of the female, with 
a black throat-patch suggesting certain different Orioles. The Oriole-like 
tropical Oropéndola, with a specialized display and reduced song (Chapman, 
1928, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., LVIII, p. 135) stands in a position opposite 
to that of the Orchard Oriole. 

There remains to be considered the Bobolink. Here the emphasis is on 
song, of course, a bubbling, gushing flight-song, but the hovering, circling 
flight is to display the song; as is the penduloid aérial dance of the Humming- 
birds primarily to display the brilliant colors, particularly of their gorgets, 
though accompanied by wing-music and frequently by twittering (Woods, 
Robert S., The Auk, 1927, pp. 297-318). 
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It will sometimes clarify an intangible discussion of this sort to orient its 
matter according to some thread of evolutionary hypothesis. We will start 
with some active, arboreal Icterid like the Baltimore Oriole as primitive (as 
regards mating activities) in the group. The male is brighter, noisier, and 
more aggressive than the female, but differs from her mostly in degree. The 
step from such an Oriole to the Red-winged Blackbird is not insurmountable. 
The latter has come out into the open and is a flocking species; the black in 
its plumage has almost wiped out the brighter colors, perhaps because there 
is nothing better for long-range directive purposes than black, but it retains 
a bit of color on the shoulders for nuptial display, not the dashing, casual 
display of the Oriole ancestor, but specialized display, the focus of its mating 
activities, where song seems to play a secondary role. This song is less loud 
and musical than that of the Oriole, but more specialized and standardized. 
Whether or not the song has been reduced from musical inflorescence at some 
intermediate stage we have no inkling. As somewhat further stages we have 
the Cowbird with a display at times complicated toward a dance ceremony, 
and less to show; and the Grackle, which presumably came down some quite 
different line of descent from the Redwing. 

The Bobolink again is a terminal specialization, with a dull, Sparrow-like 
female. Whereas its solid-colored underparts would suggest some Blackbird 
ancestor, absence of any specialized display (such as we find simple but definite 
in the three types of Blackbirds considered) is against its having had such. Had 
it had a Blackbird ancestor, that ancestor should have had some such pre- 
nuptial display character, which would have been out of keeping with the 
development of a varied musical song, presumably derived directly from the 
primitive Oriole song. 

Finally there is the Meadowlark. We may fancy this bird developed on a 
wide, semi-arid grassland, without cover, like our West, a comparatively 
heavy-bodied ground bird. Neither the bright immunity colors of the arboreal 
Oriole nor the directive flocking black of the Blackbirds would do for it. Here 
was real pressure for low visibility, hence the streaked grass-pattern in both 
sexes. In a way the Meadowlark has come farthest from our primitive Oriole, 
but not as regards mating activities. Its song is sweeter and wider reaching, 
less casual yet not greatly specialized, a change balanced by the reduction of 
color-value for even casual display; and it is not hard to compare singing 
Meadowlarks chasing one another above the fields in spring with Orioles 
dashing in pursuit through the branches. 

Space will not permit the multiplication of examples to show the correlation 
between plumage and specialized display, the balance between display and 
song, or to attempt to account for cases where these general rules do not 
hold. To explain the actual mechanism by which these obviously contribu- 
tory factors influence a bird’s mating, would, we believe, be impossible, in 


the present stage of knowledge of the subject. 
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SECOND SERIES 


XLII. HAIRY AND DOWNY WOODPECKERS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


HAIRY WOODPECKER 


As a species, the Hairy Woodpecker has the greatest geographic range of 
any of the North American Woodpeckers, occurring, as it does, from near the 
Arctic Circle over most of North and Middle America to Panama. It is mostly 
resident, although the northern forms wander some or in part move south in 
winter. There are at present recognized twenty-three subspecies, of which 
thirteen are found in North America as ornithologically understood. The 
ranges of the North American forms are as follows: 

The Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus villosus) is resident and 
breeds in southeastern Canada and the central and northeastern parts of the 
United States, north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southwestern Quebec, 
southern Ontario, and central Manitoba; west to western Manitoba, central 
North Dakota, western Nebraska, eastern Colorado, and central Texas; south 
to central Texas, central Arkansas, south-central Illinois, central southern 
Indiana, west-central Kentucky, northern Alabama, western North Carolina, 
and central southern Virginia; and east to the Atlantic coast from Maryland 
to Nova Scotia. In winter it wanders south to central North Carolina, southern 
Illinois, and southwestern Indiana. 

The Southern Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus audubonii) is resident 
and breeds in the southeastern United States, north to southeastern Virginia, 
central North Carolina, northwestern South Carolina, northern Georgia, 
northern Alabama, southwestern Indiana, southern Illinois, southeastern 
Missouri, and south-central Arkansas; west to southeastern Oklahoma and 
eastern Texas; south to southeastern Texas, southern Louisiana, southern 
Alabama, and southern Florida; and east to the Atlantic coast from Florida 
to southeastern Virginia. 

The Newfoundland Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus terrenove) is 
permanently resident in Newfoundland, and is apparently confined to that 
island. 

The Northern Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus septentrionalis) breeds 
in northern North America, north to central Quebec, northern Ontario, northern 
Manitoba, central Mackenzie, and central Yukon; west to middle southern 
Alaska, and north-central British Columbia; south to south-central British 
Columbia, southern Alberta, northeastern Montana, northwestern North 
Dakota, north-central Manitoba, north-central Ontario, and central and 
southeastern Quebec; and east to southeastern Quebec. It winters, except 
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during severe seasons, even in the northern part of its range, but wanders south 
at this season to southern British Columbia, south-central Montana, north- 
western Nebraska, southern South Dakota, and northern Minnesota. 

The Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus monticola) is 
resident and breeds in the Rocky Mountain region of the United States and 
southwestern Canada, north to central and northwestern Montana and south- 
central British Columbia; west to south-central British Columbia, north- 
eastern Washington, central Idaho, northeastern Utah, and western Colorado; 
south to southwestern Colorado, and central northern New Mexico; and east 
to northeastern New Mexico, eastern Colorado, northwestern Nebraska, and 
southeastern Montana. 

The White-breasted Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus leucothorectis) is 
resident and breeds in the southwestern United States north to north-central 
and northwestern New Mexico and to south-central Utah; west to southwestern 
Utah and western Arizona; south to south-central Arizona and southern New 
Mexico; and east to central western Texas and east-central New Mexico. 

The Chihuahua Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus icastus) is resident and 
breeds in the southwestern United States and central northern Mexico, north 
to southwestern New Mexico and southeastern Arizona; west to eastern Sonora, 
southwestern Chihuahua, southern Durango, and eastern Nayarit; south to 
southeastern Nayarit, northern Jalisco, and southwestern Zacatecas; and east 
to southeastern Coahuila and west-central and northwestern Chihuahua. 

The Cabanis Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus hyloscopus) is resident and 
breeds in California north to the White Mountains and Mendocino County; 
west to the Pacific coast; south to San Diego County; and east to the Cuyamaca 
Mountains, San Bernardino Mountains (central southern California), the 
Grapevine Mountains and White Mountains in central eastern California, 
and Colusa County in the north-central part of the state. 

The Lower California Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus scrippse) 
is resident and breeds in northeastern California, north to the Sierra Juarez; 
and south to the San Pedro Martir Mountains. 

The Sierra Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus orius) is resident and breeds in 
the central western United States, north to south-central Washington; west 
to the Cascade Mountains in central Oregon and to central northern California; 
south to central California and central Nevada; and east to eastern Nevada 
and eastern Oregon. It is casual in winter to western Washington. 

The Harris Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus harrisii) is resident and breeds 
in the humid part of the Pacific coast region of North America, north to 
southwestern British Columbia; west to the coast of Washington and Oregon; 
south to Humboldt County in northwestern California; and east to the Willa- 
mette Valley in western Oregon, and to west-central Washington. In winter 
it wanders east to the Siskiyou Mountains and south to Monterey, Calif. 

The Sitka Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus sitkensis) is resident and breeds 
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in the coast region of southeastern Alaska, north to Chilkoot and Chichagof 
Island; south to Prince of Wales Island; and east to Boca de Quadra. 

The Queen Charlotte Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus picoideus) is resident 
and breeds in the Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia, to which group 


it is apparently confined. 
DOWNY WOODPECKER 


The well-known and familiar Downy Woodpecker is resident as a species 
from Alaska and Quebec, south to the southern United States. It is divided 
into eight subspecies, all of which occur in North America. 

The Southern Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens pubescens) 
resident and breeds in the southeastern United States, north to eastern North 
Carolina, northern Georgia, northern Alabama, western Tennessee, and central 
Oklahoma; west to west-central Oklahoma and central Texas; south to southern 
Texas, southern Louisiana, southern Alabama, and southern Florida; and east 
to the Atlantic Coast from Florida to North Carolina. 

The Eastern Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens medianus) is per- 
manently resident in central eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia, 
southern Quebec, southern Ontario, Michigan, Minnesota, and North Dakota; 
west to eastern Montana, South Dakota, and central Nebraska; south to 
northern Oklahoma, northern Arkansas, southern Illinois, southern Indiana, 
eastern Tennessee, western North Carolina, and southern Virginia; and east 
to eastern Maryland, and the coast of eastern New Jersey, eastern Massachu- 
setts, and Nova Scotia. 

The Newfoundland Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens microleucus) 
is resident and breeds in the island of Newfoundland, to which it is apparently 
peculiar. 

The Nelson Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens nelsoni) is resident 
and breeds in northwestern North America, north to northern Ontario, central 
Manitoba, northern Alberta, southwestern Mackenzie, and north-central 
Alaska; west to northwestern Alaska and central Alberta; south to Kadiak 
Island in Alaska, southern Alberta, northeastern Manitoba, southern Manitoba, 
and probably central Ontario; east to eastern Manitoba and northern Ontario. 
In winter it wanders southwest also to eastern Wyoming, central Minnesota, 
southern Wisconsin, and northern New York. 

The Valdez Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens glacialis) is resident 
and breeds in the coast region of southern Alaska, from the Kenai Peninsula 
to the Taku River. 

The Batchelder Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens leucurus) is permanently 
resident in the western United States and southwestern Canada, north to 
central northern Montana and central British Columbia; west to central 
western British Columbia, central Washington, and eastern California; south 
to south-central California (Piute Mountains), southern Arizona, and southern 
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New Mexico; and east to central New Mexico, eastern Colorado, western 
Nebraska, and eastern Montana. 

The Gairdner Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens gairdnerii) is resident and 
breeds in the Pacific coast region of western Canada and the western United 
States, north to southwestern British Columbia; west to the Pacific coast of 
Oregon and Washington; south to Mendocino County, California; and east 
to central northern California, west-central Oregon (Cascade Mountain region) 
and west-central Washington. It is also casual in winter south to Marin 
County, California. 

The Willow Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens turati) is permanently 
resident in the far western United States, north to central southern Oregon; 
west to the Sacramento Valley and Sonoma County, California, and to south- 
western California; south to San Diego County, California; and east to the 
San Jacinto Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, California. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-SIXTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Hairy Woodpecker ( Dryobaies villosus villosus, Figs. 1-3).—To the characters 
so clearly shown by Mr. Sutton’s plate I can add only that, rarely, the young 
male (Fig. 3) instead of having the crown red or pale red has this area yellow- 
ish, while in the young female the crown is black usually spotted with white, 
but in some specimens it is plain black unmarked. The adult plumage is 
acquired at the postjuvenal molt and thereafter there is no change in color 
other than that due to wear and fading. 

As with the Texas Woodpecker, figured in Brrp-Lore for December last, 
the Hairy Woodpecker varies but little with age, sex, or season, but shows 
wide range in size and color with locality, Ridgway recording no less than 
seventeen subspecies between Alaska and the higher mountains of western 

’anama. 

I commend to the biologist who denies to environment a direct part in 
producing those changes in color and size which characterize subspecies, an 
open-minded study of the geographic variations presented by the Hairy Wood- 
pecker. Let him, for example, compare specimens from Alaska with others 
from Florida and observe that while in bulk the latter are about half the size 
of the former, so closely is decrease in size correlated with decrease in latitude, 
so gradually does the northern race merge with the southern one, that it is im- 
possible to say just where the range of one ends and that of the other begins. 
Or let him compare the dark, sooty forms of humid areas and observe how 
closely color as well as size are associated with environment. Mutational 
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variations, selection, and especially isolation, play their part, and it is a very 
large one, in evolution; but let us also give due credit to those changes which 
are so obviously induced by climatic influences, whatever be the mechanism 
that perpetuates them. 

Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens medianus, Figs. 4-6).—Its smaller 
size and black-barred outer tail-feathers distinguish the Downy from the 
Hairy Woodpecker, and, as might be expected, species so closely related are 
essentially alike in their plumage changes. Some young males have no white 
spotting in the red of the crown, like the bird figured (Fig. 6); in others the 
crown is like that of the young Hairy figured (Fig. 3). The sides in some 
specimens are spotted (Fig. 6), in others plain, and the same thing may be 
said of the young Hairy. 

Though also variable geographically, the Downy Woodpecker is not found 
south of the United States, and having a smaller range than the Hairy which, 
as we have seen, goes to western Panama, it is represented by a smaller number 
of subspecies, Ridgway giving only seven. 


MOCKINGBIRD 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kansas 


Motes from Field and Study 


Notes from Georgia 


At the cordial invitation of Mr. Audley F. 
King and his sister, Miss Julia R. King, 
of Liberty County, Georgia, we visited 
several times last season a pond on their old 
estate, ‘Maxwellton.’ This pond of 20 
acres used to be a rice-field. A large artesian 
well and some low banks have transformed 
it into a home for hundreds of Herons and 
other water-loving birds. It is surrounded 
by forest, within a few rods of a large tidal 
river, and its outlet flows into the salt- 
marshes, of which there are thousands of 
acres. 

Early in the season a few Great Blue 
Herons visited in the large trees bordering 
the pond. On June 30, 1929, we spent several 
hours counting the nests in the trees in the 
pond—there were over 400 of them. The 
Louisiana Herons led, followed in order by 
the Little Blue Heron, Snowy Egret, Green 
Heron, Egret, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, and Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron. We watched them from the time the 
nests contained eggs, in May, until August 5s, 
when there were still a few nests with eggs 
and many containing young ones. It was 
most instructive and interesting. 

Often, at the approach of the boat, the 
young ones would stand with a meditative 
expression, there would be a convulsive 
movement in their throats, and a shower of 
little fish and other food would fall—waste- 
ful for the Herons, unpleasant for be- 
holders. 

In their fright at seeing the boat, two 
American Egrets leapt into a near-by nest 
containing two well-grown Louisiana Herons 
and one runt. The larger Louisianas set 
upon the young Egrets and pecked them 
viciously, but the runt took advantage of 
the shower of little fish to get at least one 
square meal. 

A floating egg-shell near a tussock of 
grass led to the discovery of the nest of a 
Least Bittern containing three fledglings, 


American 


which promptly deserted the nest and hid in 
the grass. We found four nests of the Least 
Bittern. 

A thick-looking place in a clump of cat- 
tails led to the finding of a Gallinule’s nest 
containing eight eggs. On a later visit the 
nest contained little onés which commenced 
jumping into the water at our approach. We 
hastily withdrew, leaving two little ones 
thoroughly at home in the water below the 
nest. If they are as good climbers as young 
Herons and Bitterns, they climbed back into 
the nest. 

A young Red-winged Blackbird attempting 
too long a flight fell into the pond. To our 
great surprise it propelled itself with ease, 
using its wings as oars and finally reached a 
perching-place. 

Several pairs of Anhingas live in the pond 
and we found one nest in a dead tree, but 
the nest was too high and the tree too frail 
for us to observe its contents. 

The Wood Ibis do not nest on the pond but 
gather by hundreds on the marsh near it and 
fly over in flocks. When the whole flock 
rises, it is a lovely sight. 

We saw several unusual-looking two- 
colored Herons that we counted as Little 
Blue Herons in intermediate plumage, 

On our way to Liberty County, on May 20, 
we stopped the car to watch seven White 
Ibis feeding in a fresh-water marsh, 

March was an interesting month, giving us 
three records of the Baltimore Oriole on the 
3d, 4th, and rath; our earliest record of the 
Orchard Oriole, March 24 and 25; and while 
the Savannah River was in flood, March 8 
and g, we saw great numbers of Rail—King, 
Sora, and Virginia—along the turnpike, 
between the bridges, also great numbers of 
Coots, a Purple Gallinule, Pied-billed Grebe, 
a Least Bittern, American Bittern, Wood- 
cock and Snipe. We counted 13 King Rail 
in the shelter of some flooded bushes in less 
than a rod’s length—Awnna S. Bassett, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Gulls Catching Insects 


Fifty Laughing Gulls, several of which 
were immature ones, were observed catching 
insects in the air while circling in Swallow- 
like flight. With the aid of 10-power glasses 
I could see the Gulls open their bills, when 
the flight was slowed up every few moments 
by several rapid wing-strokes, and grab at 
something, supposedly insects, in the air. 
A few of the Gulls were calling as they circled 
about. The performance took place July 
29, 1929, at a height of 40 to 60 feet, over an 
acres above thicket-covered land 
Island, 


area of 5 
on the northern end of 
R. I. After half an hour of insect-gathering, 
the Gulls flew on up the bay because a navy 
hydroplane came across their feeding-area. 
MERRILL Woon, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Conanicut 


Notes on the Nesting of the Killdeer 


The Killdeer seems to prefer cornfields 
for its nesting-place, and I often see its nest 
as I work in my fields. Last spring (1929) I 
found a Killdeer nest on April 20, when I 
was plowing the land before planting corn. 
The nest contained its set of four eggs at 
that date and the Killdeer seemed to be 
incubating. I intended to 
space unplowed where the nest lay, but in 


leave a small 
plowing up quite near to the nest with the 
four horses I had to move the eggs over a 
few feet, then move them back to their 
original position after the horses had passed. 
This removal of the eggs was repeated three 
or four times and, while unavoidable, caused 
the Killdeer much alarm. 
the sitting bird while I was plowing in the 


I saw no more of 


vicinity, and two days later the eggs were 
gone. I blamed skulking Crows for the dis- 
appearance of the eggs, but it is possible 
that a domestic hen following the plow found 
and ate them. 

In the early part of June, this time while 
plowing the new corn, I came upon the second 
Killdeer nest. This, I decided, must be the 
second attempt of the same pair of birds, 
for it was not far from the former location. 
The nest was in the middle of the corn-row 
and not next to a hill of corn as is often the 
case. It contained four eggs and was a very 
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simple affair consisting of a few grasses placed 
in a slight depression in the ground. 

As my team walked toward the nest, I 
caught sight of the bird just ahead. She (I 
assumed it was the female) got off her eggs 
and stood in the row of corn, facing the 
towering horse squarely, her whole make-up 
a plucky picture of courage and defiance. 
She ruffled her feathers to make her ap- 
pearance as large as possible, then stood 
with wings spread and drooping on each side 
of her body, in the manner of a domestic 
hen in the same act. All the while she 
uttered the high-pitched, rolling cry that is 
characteristic of this species. The valiant 
little bird did all in her power to intimidate 
the horse and left the nest only when she 
found her efforts futile. There seemed to 
be no way to avoid having the team tramp 
on the eggs except to pull the horses off the 
row at this point and let the corn go un- 
plowed. This I was glad to do, for I was very 
anxious to see these eggs hatch safely. 

I continued my work and plowed the re- 
maining rows that lay near the nest. Each 
time the horses came near the sitting bird 
she would ruffle her feathers and crouch in 
the corn-row. Often I got off the plow and 


‘watched the bird closely. She weuld spread 


her wings on the ground and flop them in 
the dirt; she rolled her body on one side as 
though badly crippled; and most of the time 
she cried piteously. Sometimes she would flap 
her wings so energetically I could almost 
think that she was trying to take a dust 
bath in the freshly plowed earth. I could 
get quite near to the bird, but never nearer 
than 3 feet, a space-limit always imposed. 
Often the bird kept much farther away, but 
if I stocd almost over the eggs she was very 
solicitous for their safety and remained 
very near. Although the crippled wing 
artifice was never successful, the Killdeer 
never once gave up the attempt to lead me 
away during the two or three weeks that I 
plowed the corn. 

On June 25 I found that one of the eggs 
had hatched. One young lay in the nest, 
still wet and apparently quite lifeless. The 
next day this young bird was up and walking 
about, though very unsteadily. Another, 
already dry, was in the nest, while still 
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another had just hatched and was wet and 
lifeless looking. One egg was still unhatched. 
Here in the one nest I saw the four stages 
of the early life of young Killdeers. The 
young look surprisingly like the adults, even 
on the first day. Not long after this I found 
two adult Killdeers in a wet pasture near 
Buffalo Creek. They were calling excitedly 
and flapping their wings on the ground. I 
looked about me and found one young bird 
still very small but able to get along well 
enough. No doubt this was the same family. 

On one occasion I was shown that even 
after the young birds are out of the nest 
they are often in danger. In another corn- 
field I saw a Migrant Shrike in the act of 
killing a bird. The Shrike was fluttering on 
the ground a few rods from me, plainly having 
a great struggle with the bird it was attempt- 
kill. Killdeers, 
alarmed, were running about the Shrike and 


ing to Two very much 
making a great outcry, although while I 
watched they did not try to stop the proceed- 
ings. It appeared that one of thei: young was 
being murdered. I went toward the spot at 
once, but before I came very near the bandit 
made off, carrying in its talons a fairly good 
sized bird, the which 
almost too much for it to handle. The Shrike 


burden of seemed 
dropped to the ground a little farther away 
and I again approached, but with the same 
result. This was repeated many times, but 
I was unable to identify its victim. Although 
I was not positive that the Shrike had a 
young Killdeer, the circumstances of the 
case warrant this belief, for the adult birds 
were very much excited and protested loudly 
against this outrage taking place before their 


eyes.—F rep J. Pierce, Winthrop, Towa. 


Another Tame Grouse 


Reading about the ‘Tame Ruffed Grouse’ 
in the last October number of Birp-Lore 
prompts me to send you the following ac- 
count of my experience with a member of 
the same species. 

One time, my sister and I, walking through 


a piece of woodland near our home, noticed 
what proved to be a Ruffed Grouse sitting 
by a log. We walked up to her (I feel sure 
it was a female) and, to our surprise, she 


did not move, but allowed us to place our 
hands on her. We picked her up, and, finding 
fourteen eggs under her, took her and the 
eggs home, thinking she might sit on them 
and hatch them, but our mother made us 
take them back to where we got them. Put- 
ting the eggs in the nest and setting the owner 
on them, we came away, apparently without 
frightening her in the least. Two days later 
we returned to the nest and found nothing 
but the shells of the eggs. 

Everything seemed to indicate that they 
had hatched and the birds had 
departed. It has been suggested that, pos- 
sibly, a mink or other animal had broken the 
shells and eaten the contents. But in that 
case, I think, the shells would have been 


young 


more scattered and more broken. Each shell 
seemed to be parted into two pieces of nearly 
uniform shape and lying quite orderly in the 
Joun C. McCracken, 


nest. Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


Red-cockaded Woodpeckers on Corn 


In the latter part of June or the first of 
July, the South begin 
‘tasseling out’ and the young ‘shoots’ form 
At this time a worm attacks 


cornfields of the 


on the stalks. 
the corn, entering in at the top of the ear 
and doing great damage by eating the grains 
when ‘the young ears are in that stage of 
development when. they are knewn as 
‘roastin’ then that the Red- 
cockaded Woodpeckers do their good turn 
to the farmers and amply repay for the 


ears.’ It is 


damage they may have done in the spring by 
excavating their nesting cavities in living 
pines. Bounding across the open fields in 
great leaps, they come in small family flocks 
of two, three, or four, and, perching on the 
infested ears, begin their work, all the while 
keeping up a continuous noisy conversation. 
A few taps of their strong bills suffice to 
drill a small hole through the shucks, and 
in a few moments the worms have been 
devoured and the Woodpeckers, with mary 
harsh notes of satisfaction, have bounded to 
other ears. Try as best I could, I was able to 
find no instance where a Woodpecker drilled 
through the shuck in which there was no 


worm. Some instinct seems to guide them 
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to the infested ears, or, perhaps, they are 
On the other 
hand, they never drill into an ear without 


able to hear the worm inside. 
bringing out the worm. Although several 
other Woodpeckers are common here this 
time of the year, this is the only one I have 
observed engaged in the beneficial 
Bitty Warp, Timmonsville, S.C. 


ever 
work. 


The Red-headed Woodpecker 


Within a certain pasture-field near Sigour 
ney, Lowa, is located a small, isolated grove 
composed of deciduous trees and several 
clumps of thorn bushes. At the time of which 
1 write, there stood near the center of this 
grove a large, dead, and partially decayed 
cottonwood tree. On two sides of the grove 
are small streams of flowing water. 

On September 15, 192%, the weather was 
Not a breath 
A visit to this grove at 


warm and somewhat sultry. 
of air was moving. 
3 F.M. revealed the presence of a considerable 
number and variety of birds. The following 
named species were observed in the numbers 
Mourning Dove, 2; Hairy Wood 
pecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 4; Olive-sided Fly 
catcher, 1; Wood Pewee, 1; Blue Jay, 3; 
Goldfinch, 5; Catbird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 2; 
House Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Bluebird, 1; and 2 Crows which departed 


given 


at my approach. All of them were chatting, 
singing, or busily engaged gathering their 
evening meal. But it is mainly with the 
Redhead that we are here concerned. 

Of the two individuals of this species 
present, one was an adult, the other a 
juvenile, as was shown by their plumage. 
They both kept pretty well to the top of the 
large dead cottonwood above mentioned. 
The adult bird was at work, darting off every 
few moments into the air in pursuit of in- 
sects and returning after each flight to the 
young bird on the tree with its prey. I 
watched and timed it carefully for an hour. 
It made from five to seven trips per minute, 
always at an elevation of 50 to 100 feet, 
and caught at each trip from one to three 
or more insects. As long as the young bird 
would accept the proffered food, the adult 


always flew directly and fed it. Soon, how- 
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ever, the young bird was filled to capacity 
and disappeared among the green foliage of 
some of the surrounding trees. The parent 
bird did not, however, hesitate a moment 
on that account, but kept right on in its 
pursuit of the insects, and now deposited 
its prey after each trip in some crevice or 
cavity in the old tree, or occasionally back 
of some projecting piece of bark. The Flick- 
ers, also being upon the old dead cottonwood 
soon discovered the titbits which the Red- 
head was bringing in and devoured them 
greedily. 

After I had watched this interesting per 
formance about thirty minutes, the Redhead 
suddenly darted down over the banks into 
one of the streams of water mentioned above, 
evidently to take a drink and, perhaps, a 
bath. I could not observe the bird from my 
station while it was in the brook, but it was 
not out of sight much over a minute when it 
again resumed its position in the top of the 
old naked cottonwood 
pursuit of the insects with renewed vigor. 
During most of this time it had its bill open 
while on the tree, indicating that the exercise 
of chasing bugs, together with the warm 


and continued its 


sultry atmosphere, was exhausting it. 

A computation based upon careful ob 
servation showed that a single individual 
Redhead had destroyed over 600 insects in 
one hour. When I left, the bird was still at 
work, and I am, of course, unable to state 
how long it had been at work at this place 
before I came there. 

On February 27, 1923, I walked south on 
the railway tracks to the river bridge. The 
day was fine, one of those premature spring 
days which come occasionaliy in lowa. There 
were still a few patches of snow on the ground 
but they were fast dissolving under the 
bright rays of the sun. When I arrived near 
the bridge I noticed a Redhead on its upper 
steel frame. It was evidently one of the rare 
individuals that sometimes stay in Iowa all 
winter. Observation showed that it was also 
gleaning the air for insects, and during the 
next fifteen minutes it made twenty-eight 
trips into the air, catching one bug each 
trip, except once when it caught two. A 
record of this observation was made because 
it occurred at a time of the year when one 
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scarcely expects to find insects on the wing 
or birds at hand to catch them. 

Within the range of this bird, nearly every- 
one has seen it, stationed on chimney-tops, 
telephone-poles, or other vantage-points, and 
frequently darting forth to dizzy heights in 
pursuit of luckless bugs, beetles, or other 
insects. Yet there is a considerable diver- 
gence of views and opinions among high 
authorities as to how this handsome bird 
is to be classified economically. C. A. Reed 
says: “They are cannibalistic to a high 
degree; indeed, it is an open question whether 
they do not do as much havoc among eggs 
and young of smaller birds as do Jays and 
Grackles.” This is, perhaps, an extreme view 
and may be based upon the performance of a 
vicious individual rather than upon habits 
of the species as a whole. N. Blanchan says: 
“Its food censists of grubs, beetles, cicada, 
ripe fruit, sometimes corn, or preferably 


” 


beech nuts.” Henry W. Henshaw, in his 
work ‘Birds of Town and Country’ says of 
this bird: “Its food includes many destruc 
tive insects. For instance, it is greatly to 
its credit that it eats clover beetles, the corn 
weevil, cherry scale, and the seventeen-year 
cicada. It is, however, also guilty of robbing 
the nests of other wild birds of both eggs 


” 


and nestlings.” However, he also follows 
this statement of nest robbery with the 
declaration that “they represent the oc 
casional acts of individuals, or are local and 
not characteristic of the species as a whole.” 
Edward Howe Forbush says: “This bird is 
becoming very rare in New England,” but 
offers no explanation for this decline. In the 
Mississippi valley, however, it must be 
regarded as one of the common birds. 

I have observed the Redhead with patience 
and 


incidents related above, in which cases the 


care for many years. Besides the 
insects were too small or too far away to be 
identified, I have seen it catch and devour 
cicadas, May 
(the common white 
grub) are now threatening the gardening and 
agricultural interests of the Middle West. 
These larger insects are not 
molested by many of the other birds. 

Only once have I noticed the Redhead 
destroy the nest of another bird (a Blue- 


many grasshoppers, and 


beetles whose larve 


relished or 
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bird), and in that case it threw the young 
birds and nesting materials out and adopted 
the cavity which was in a fence-post, for its 
own home. I have on numerous other oc 
casions seen it alight upon stubs of trees or 
posts within which were the nests of Blue- 
birds, Nuthatches, or Chickadees, without 
molesting them in the least. 

In view of all these facts and circumstances, 
I have come to the conclusion that when the 
Redhead resorts to pilfering of the eggs and 
young of other species for food, it is because 
of great scarcity of its normal food-supply, 
or, perhaps, individual cases of perversion 
and viciousness. In my opinion the Redhead 
should be carefully protected, for it is not 
only an inveterate destroyer of great numbers 
of noxious insects of smaller size, but is also 
one of the few birds that destroy the larger 
insects which are not relished by most of our 
other insect-eating birds.—E. D. NAUMAN, 
Sigourney, Lowa. 


Blue Jay as Philanthropist 


The Blue Jay had always presented to me 
the character of a mischievous imp with a 
pronounced sense of humor, but on May 8, 
1928, on the banks of the ‘Father of Waters,’ 
at Anoka, Minn., I was to observe a new 
and very unusual characteristic in the tribe 
of birds—that of ‘the quality of mercy.’ 

I had been observing a drifting army of 
Warblers that were especially numerous in 
the tops of some large bur oaks when I saw 
a Blue Jay that flew past and lit in a large 
willow on the banks of the stream. A flutter- 
ing motion as it lit made me swing my 
binoculars upon it, and I then noticed that it 
had only the right leg. At the same time it 
gave the call of the young Jay for food, 
seveial times, and, to my surprise, another 
Blue Jay flew down beside it and gave it 
food from its bill—a large beetle larva, it 
seemed. This bird then flew across the 
stream. To my further astonishment, in a 
moment another Jay repeated the perform- 
ance and furnished another contribution to 
the lunch of the cripple, which, with flutter- 
ing wings and juvenile cries, accepted the 
proffered tidbits. 
4.30 in the afternoon, and the next morning 


This took place about 
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I again saw the two philanthropists cheer 
fully continuing their charitable efforts. 
this that in 


1925, | observed a 


Let me say in connection 


\ugust Pectoral Sand 
piper on the shores of the lake below my 
Dassel, Minn., 


the 27th, which also had lost or never had, 


home in from the 1:oth to 


in this case, the right leg. This bird, how 
ever, hopped merrily about on the one ap 
pendage, and, from its perfect plumage and 
plump appearance, was making a good living 
for itself. Can it be that the Blue Jay with 
its superior avian brain development has 
developed an elementary form of charity? 
Forbush, in his ‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ 
Vol. II, page 380, says: “Jays not only take 
good care of their young, but occasionally, 
in winter cr early spring, one of these birds 
is seen to feed a companion. They are said 
Mr. Frithof 
Kumlien tells of an old, worn, partially blind 


to care for the aged and infirm. 


Blue Jay that was fed, tended, and guarded 
by his companions, who never deserted him.” 

The three Blue Jays weie all in mature 
plumage, and for our region the date is, of 
course, evidence that the cripple was at 
least from the preceding spring and perhaps 
older. Can it be that the two parents had 
continued feeding thei: crippled young from 
When the 


another nesting season were upon them it 


the preceding year? cares of 
hardly seems likely that they would con- 
tinue. Who has observed similar instances 
where our friend in blue has acted the role of 


philanthropist?—J. P. Jensen, Dassel, Minn. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Connecticut 


I must tell you of a rare treat that I had 


this morning (December 31, 1929). I was 
sitting at an open window in the sunshine 


o'clock, 
throaty whistle, followed by a trilling note. 


about 9 when I heard a sweet, 
Way up on the topmost twig of a sugar maple 
I saw a largish bird. It was silhouetted 
against the brilliant glare of the sun, so I 
could not see the details. But in answer to the 
call came a flock of ten or more similar birds. 
They chattered awhile and, one by one, 
dropped down to the ground not 50 feet from 
the house. I got the field-glasses so as to see 


them minutely. They were new to me. 
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Then, as I noted the thick body and short 
tail and the large ivory beak, I knew that 
they were some sort of Grosbeak. The females 
didn’t convey anything definite, but the two 
beautifully feathered males denoted them to 
be Evening Grosbeaks. And this, Connecti- 
cul! 

They seemed to be unafraid, and, when 
they were startled, they flew high, circled 
back, and lighted on the same tree, dropping 
again to the grass and feeding. They loitered 
about for the best part of two hours. What 
a lovely creature the male bird is, with his 
yellow-orange overlaid with a delicate misty 
gray, his golden circlet of a crown, and the 
neat white and black (?) wings! The ivory 
beak reminds one of Cyrano de Bergerac 
Surely, I feel that this last day of the 
year is fittingly celebrated.—Mrs. Epitu 
B. Emerson, Lyme, Conn. 


Two More Nocturnal Singers 


Ralph Beebe, writing in Birp-Lore for 
March-April, 1929, mentions three birds that 
sing at night: the White-throated Sparrow, 
Meadowlark, and Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
I might add two more to his list: the White- 
crowned Sparrow and Townsend’s Solitaire. 

In the altitude at which I live (8130 feet), 
some solitary White-crowned Sparrow will 
frequently utter its sweet yet wistful song 
during the early part of the night. But it is 
at timber-line that one may best cbserve the 
nocturnal singing of the White-crown. It 
seems that almost every bush of the tangle- 
wood that grows so profusely there contains a 
White-crown, and that from time to time, 
during the early part of the night, some of 
them wake up and sing. At about 2.30 in the 
morning, some individual opens the day’s 
activities with a vigorous Cherr weee, cher wee 
chee-chee-chee, and by 4 o’clock the chorus is 
in full swing. 

In ‘The High Country,’ Courtney Ryley 
Cooper mentions a “bird that sings all night.” 
Undoubtedly he referred to the Townsend’s 
Solitaire. About the first of March, the Soli- 
taire, which remains in the mountains more 
or less all winter, selects some perch on a tree- 
top and at about 8.30 at night begins to call. 
It may be interpreted kuk-kuk-kuk, tweet- 
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tweel-tweet, or any other word of one syllable, 
always in perfect time, and the song, which 
carries a surprising distance, swells and fades 
away, only to come in clearly again, and with 
comparatively few intervals continues all 
night. Occasionally the bird calls for a short 
time from different places, but sooner or 
later it will return to the perch it has selected 
for that season. Two years ago, when I was 
observing the Solitaire closely, one bird chose 
a position on a mountain in the northwest for 
his nightly concert, and the year before al- 
ways sang in the southeast. Last year, none 
of the Solitaire tribe called within hearing of 
our house, although we often saw them and 
heard their real song, which is a very melo 
dious affair. Nevertheless, whether one is 
listening to its day-time song or its nightly 
chant, a feeling of awe is always inspired— 
an effect to which the grandeur of the sur 
rounding mountains adds.—CATHERINE A. 
Hurceutt, Pine, Colo. 


Homes for Purple Martins 


During the summer of 1929, I experimented 
with unusual houses for Purple Martins to 
see just how much they will stand in the way 
of departure from their usual type of homes 
holes in trees, clefts in rocks, and other 
natural places. 

Last year I built a house in the shape of a 
church, with a cupola and a weather-vane on 
the spire, which I called “The Martin Chapel,’ 
and painted it in the brightest colors. They 
readily took to this and raised their quota of 
young birds, and seemed to take pleasure in 
riding on the weather-vane when it revolved. 
This year I tried them on other unusual 
homes. While they were away in the South, 
I removed the Chapel from its place on top 
of a telephone-pole and replaced it with an 
airplane pivoted to revolve with the wind, 
with a propeller, wings, and tail, and a small 
United States flag that fluttered in the wind. 
I wrote to several authorities on birds as to 


whether they thought the birds would accept 
these homes. Some thought they would not 
accept them, while others thought it was an 
interesting experiment and wished to know 
the result. 

The airplane is built in cigar-shape, 50 


inches long by 16 inches wide, and contains 
twenty rooms. I made this of 34-inch pine lum- 
ber and covered the whole with heavy lino- 
leum, called battleship linoleum; this I could 
readily fashion to the shape of the plane. The 
plane is pivoted to a %-inch iron rod that 
extended from bottom to top and on which 
the plane could readily revolve with change 
of the wind. The bottom end of the pivot was 
securely fastened into a piece of 3 by 3-inch 


AN AIRPLANE MARTIN-HOUSE 


oak, with ball-bearings on which the plane 
rested and could revolve easily—in other 
words, acting as a weather-vane. There are 
large wings, and the birds are fond of perch 
ing on these as well as on the rudder. It 
makes an interesting sight when the birds are 
perched on the plane and the telephone- 
wires beneath. The plane was painted, as 
was the Chapel last year, in bright colors. 
I also made another house with large revolv- 
ing vanes, built in the shape of a Dutch 
windmill, with sixteen rooms and a rudder to 
keep it in the wind. The birds did not take 
to this readily, although it was mounted on a 
telephone-pole next to the airplane. They 
did begin building in this house, but soon 
abandoned it. Perhaps they did not need it 
as there was plenty of room in the plane, 
which they seemed to prefer. I will leave it 
in place for another year. English Sparrows 
built in two or three rooms of the plane. 


By April 4, the Martins were settled in 
both ‘“Mart-Inn’ and the airplane. The wind 
had been blowing from the south for several 
days, and I suppose the Martins considered 
that they were permanently located, but on 
the night of April 8, the wind veered to the 
north and completely changed their outlook; 
before the change in the wind their rooms 
after the change they 


faced to the east 


faced the west. This, however, did not appear 
to disturb them, as they kept on with their 
home-making just the same. 

On the night of April 28, there was a very 
that lifted the 
plane off its 15-inch iron pivot and wrecked 


severe rain- and hail-storm 


it. On account of other pressing work it was 
three days before I could get the telephone 
people to replace it. I found when I repaired 
it that there was nesting material in nearly 
all the rooms, but no finished nests or eggs. 
The next morning after the storm the birds 
came back to the location and roosted on the 
telephone-wires. I thought they would aban 
and I think 


enough remained to occupy it again, and did 


don the site, some did, but 
so, raising a nice lot of youngsters. 

The picture shows ten to twelve birds 
about the house just before leaving for their 


think 
they will stand for a 


southern homes. I these birds have 
that 


considerable departure from the ordinary and 


demonstrated 


will adapt themselves to circumstances as 
long as their homes suit them. 

I also hung gourds on the telephone-wire 
but the Martins did not occupy them. My 
houses were too high for Bluebirds, and their 
only contestants for the houses were English 
Sparrows, which I destroyed whenever I 
could, The birds have been a source of great 
a man who has passed his 
DD. D. Moss, Columbia, Mo. 


pleasure to me 


strenuous days. 


A Martin Experiment 


Three years ago I built and erected, accord 
ing to Government specifications, two Mar- 
The 


flown around them, but did not build in them. 


tin-houses. Martins have come and 
English Sparrows and Starlings have come 
also, the Sparrows building in some of the 
compartments. A man who has a very large 


colony of Martins has promised to give me a 
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setting of eggs. I expect to put these in the 
nest of a Barn Swallow about 25 feet away 
from the Martin-houses. If the Barn Swal- 
lows raise the family of little Martins, it is 
my hope that they will adopt the houses 
waiting for them this territory. It 
would be very interesting to me to know if 
any other readers of Brrp-Lore have had 
any experience in an experiment of this kind, 
or a similar experiment with any other bird 
Mrs. T. S. Irwin, Alglen, Pa. 


and 


family. 


Familiar Wrens 


On page 338 cf Birp-Lore for September- 
October, 1929, I find the account of two 
unusual House Wren nests, and I would like 
to add two observations of my own upon 
this same subject. 

At our Newburgh Girl Scout Camp, in 
Bear Mountain Park, our office building is a 
rustic cabin with overhanging eaves. A year 
ago, the end of last June, when we arrived to 
open Camp, we found a family of Wrens 
cosily settled in an abandoned hornets’ nest 
which hung from under the eaves on the 
north side of the building! 

In 1924, | was at the National Girl Scout 
Training Camp, Camp Andrée Clark, at 
Briarcliff Manor, occupying a small tent by 
myself. When I took up my quarters I dis- 
covered a pair of Wrens building a nest in the 
corner of one of the rolled-up sides of the 
tent. [ left them undisturbed and they didn’t 
mind me in the least, hopping about the tent 
floor while I was there, and generally making 
themselves at home. Early one morning 
something aroused me, and as I gradually 
became wider awake, I realized that the two 
Wrens were on my pillow apparently engaged 
in collecting some of my hair for a nest-lining! 
I may add that my hair is long.—Mary 
PowELL RAMsbDELL Scott, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Wrens, Song Sparrows, and Titmice 


The bird-bath on our lawn was well patron 
ized last summer. A pair of Yellow Warblers 
that nested in one of our apple trees were the 
only birds resident on our place that ignored 
it. The male of this pair had a most original 
and interesting way of taking his morning 
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bath. On mornings when the dew had been 
heavy and gieat drops margined the leaves 
of the grape-vine, this small exclusive would 
flutter over the surface of the large leaves 
until his plumage was well wetted, and then 
perch on the vine supports to preen and 
smooth exactly as do the hardier birds that 
brave the depths of the bath. 

A pair of House Wrens took to house- 
keeping in a log nest-box hanging in the 
When the eggs 
were about to hatch, a pair of Song Sparrows 


grape-arbor last summer. 


built in a rambler rose not over 5 feet from 
the Wrens. No open hostilities occurred 
until the Wrens hatched and the Sparrows 
were sitting. Then the male Sparrow under- 
took to interfere with the feeding operations 
of the Wrens. He would post himself near 
the entrance of the Wren-house and drive 
away the parents as they approached with 
fat green grubs for the young. The notori 
ously pugnacious Wrens showed no disposi- 
tion to fight or argue the matter and seemed 
content to await a better opportunity to 
enter the nest. They even failed to scold in 
the familiar Wren fashion. The only vocal 
protest was a snatch of song in which the 
Wren indulged. It sounded like about half 
his normal merry trill and ended in midnote. 
In tone it was more derisive than protesting, 
as if the Wren were daring his tormentor to 
chase him, thereby giving his mate a chance 
As often as I heard the 
little half-song, I would interfere (not a very 


to enter the nest. 


scientific action, I fear). My appearance on 
the scene always frightened the Sparrow, 
but never the Wren, which always proceeded 
directly to the nest and clamoring young. 
Both families were reared, although their 
young must have been hungry at times while 
their parents engaged in this uneconomical 
feud. 

In the last issue I reported, through Mr. 
Nichols’ department, that I had found the 
Tufted Titmouse quite common in two places 
in Rockland County, N. Y. Here they are 
resident and breed at points about 35 to 40 
miles north of the only previous breeding 
records I have seen for this state, namely, 
Long Island and Staten Island. In the 
March—April, 1929, issue, E. K. Studt, 


Pewamo, Mich., notes the same northward 
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trend in Michigan. Might this not indicate 
a general northward trend of the species? 
This utterly charming little bird makes a 
welcome addition to the bird-life of a dis- 
trict.—JAmeEs RintouL, Bardonia, N.Y. 


A Nest of Catbirds 


In July, 1929, I was in Fairfield, Conn., 
and had the privilege of watching the nesting 
and rearing of three young Catbirds. Where 
I was staying there was a long piazza, and a 
number of shrubs grew along it about 2 feet 
away. In the largest of these the pair of 
Catbirds had built their nest of sticks, rags, 
and tissue-paper. The mother bird was most 
trustful in the beginning, and did not mind 
my watching her. She was a very elegant 
creature at this time, with her beautifully 
modulated gray robe, darker on the top of 
her head, and brilliant black eyes, and well 
proportioned bill. 

There she sat, queen of all she surveyed, 
for many, many days, the male very near, 
singing the lovely, luscious song that all of us 
know who care for birds. One morning all 
was quiet and I saw only the nest, but after 
more than a day the pair visited the nest, 
looking down in it with deep interest, and 
At first, 
there were many minutes between meals, 


soon began feeding the babies. 


and the mother covered the babies with her 
lovely self; some of the time I often thought 
how weary she must be and what nights she 
put in not smothering them. 

They grew visibly and up came three 
heads, with huge openings for their mouths 
into which the parents stuffed all they 
brought. The young ones did not have to be 
told of their presence but felt it. After their 
eyes had opened, they would snooze con- 
tentedly, and then with half-shut eyes wait 
for the next adored meal. At first there were 
five minutes between rations, and later ten, 
and they would rise up with great gusto. One, 
being larger, would try to grab all, but the 
parent birds kept good account. Then came 
the bane of and father and 
mother with a single eye to the public good 
picked the lice off. One morning the mother 
pushed the birds into one part of the nest 
and cleaned it of the intruders. These three 


birds—lice 


Catbirds were just as different as children 
in the same family. One was full of adven 
ture and filled with energy; the next one was 
very retiring and ‘stayed put’; the wee one, 
whom I named “Tiny Tim,’ was a darling, 
and I am sure would be lovely to have in the 
Even the look in the eye was differ- 
Then 


biggest and strongest went to sea, that is, 


home. 


ent. came great excitement; the 
flapping his wings, and flew out of the nest 
to a branch of the shrub, looking as though 
he owned the world. No. 2 next flew out, but 


was frightened and returned to the nest. 


Now 


another 


they would pick the lice from one 
a very absorbing occupation and 
most amusing to watch; they preened them 
selves like any grown-ups and looked at me 
with real observation. Mother, after resting 
on the eggs for two weeks, was tired and 
nervous and would sometimes snatch father’s 
choice bits out of his bill. One of these bits 
was a long-legged, transparent-winged fly, 
and this was placed in the generously wide 
open cavern of the young bitd, and any part 
of the fly that showed was just rammed down 
the throat of the baby, who then became a 
picture of self-complacency. 

The enjoyment of watching this family 
was refreshing, and when I went, a few days 
later, and found the birds flown and the nest 
empty, a pretty incident of the summer left 
me with charming memories and a longing 
for more of the daily living of my Catbirds. 
KATHLEEN G. Ture, New York, N.Y. 


Foster Parents 


Last spring I had an interesting experience 
with some Robins which I believe was un 
usual, as I have never heard of one similar. 

The roof of our porch is surrounded by a 
railing and is just beneath one of my windows. 
I thought this enclosure was a good place to 
feed the birds, as there they would not be 
disturbed by cats and there weuld not be 
anything to harm them. I put a pan of water 
and some bread-crumbs where the birds 
could get them, and soon Robins came every 
day for food. I also put out some Florida 
moss for building material, hoping that the 
birds would build where I could watch them 


and enjoy the process of nest-building, and 
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also the hatching and feeding of the little 
birds. 

At first I thought I was to be disappointed 
about the nest, as, due to the birds’ wonder- 
fully quick and silent movements, it was not 
found until it was completed and the eggs 
laid. Quite by accident, another member of 
the family discovered it at the top of an open 
blind above the porch reof. As socn as the 
little birds were out of the shell, I put what 
Mr. Jack Miner calls ‘egg custard’ (egg and 
milk stirred and cooked) in a dish neat the 

The little birds 
this diet, and in 


bread-crumbs and water. 
grew and flourished on 
course of time were fledged, although they 
stayed around the vicinity of the porch for 
some time afterward. 

One day I noticed that the mother and 
father birds were building again, for I saw 
material in their beaks, but I did not find 
out where they went with it. Just at this 
time my son brought to me a little RoLin 
that was not able to fly and could not feed 
itself. 
from where we lived and had rescued it from 


Someone had found it several blocks 


a cat which was trying to catch it. 

If you have tried te feed a young bird, 
particularly if ycu have had no experience 
that way, you will know what a helpless 
feeling I had. I tried putting food down its 
gaping beak, but although the bird and I 
both did our best—I to push the food down 
its throat hurting it, and it to 
swallow it without strangling—I soon de- 
cided I didn’t know enough to feed it. Then, 


without 


all at once, it came to me to try an experi- 
ment. 

The pair of Robins who had started to 
build their second nest were still coming to 
the top of the porch for food, so I thought I 
would see what they would do with my young 
bird. In fear and uncertainty I opened the 
window and put it out on the porch roof. 
It hopped to the railing and chirped. 

Just then the female bird flew down with 
her beak full of building material. When the 
little bird saw her, it opened its mouth and 
asked for something to eat. 

The mother bird was evidently astonished, 
for she knew her birdlings had flown. She 
looked at it a moment, and then put the 
little sticks from her beak right into its beak 
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However, immediately discovering her mis- 
take, she hopped over to the saucer of ‘egg 
custard,’ filled her beak, hopped back to my 
birdling, and fed it. From then on, she and 
her mate adopted it. They gave up nest- 
building and devoted themselves to feeding 
it and teaching it to fly. 


It was several days before it could be per- 
suaded to try its wings, but at last its foster 
parents coaxed it to the top of the railing, 
and then for a short flight to a near-by tree. 
It kept coming back to the roof to be fed 
but at last flew away and did not return.— 
HEnrreETTA Hitrcucock, Erie, Pa. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXXVIII. December 15, 1929 to February 15, 1930 


We find here some interesting data on the 
invasion of the Northeastern States by Pine 
and Evening Grosbeaks, supplementary to 
that contained in the Christmas Census 
published in the last issue of Brrp-Lore. 
Both species reached the Philadelphia 
Region in small numbers. A single Pine 
Grosbeak noted at Lavalette, N. J., is ap- 
parently its southernmost recorded occur- 
rence on the coast, and presumably reached 
by a sweep through Westchester or down the 
Hudson Valley, and through northern New 
Jersey, for there are no Long Island records. 
Mrs. H. FE. Walter writes us of Pine Gros- 
beaks near Providence, R. I., and C. H. 
Rogers, of a single individual seen by several 
observers at Princeton, N. J., January 7 and 
8. It is the Evening Grosbeak which seems 
to have occurred in some numbers near 
Hartford, Conn. (F. N. Brown, of Avon, 
ct al.), and stragglers of this species have 
occurred on Long Island. Dr. May’s report 
calls attention to a difference of habits be- 
tween the two, the Evening, unlike the Pine, 
coming freely to feeding-stations. 


Boston Recion.—Three features of out- 
standing interest in our region are the 
abundance of Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, 
the many reports of Holbcell’s Grebes from 
inland locations, and the taking of a European 
Black-headed Gull (Larus ridibundus) at 
Newburyport on January 20, the first North 
American record of this interesting species. 

On January 19, 1930, a party of seven 
enthusiasts visited Essex County and, while 
watching a flock of Bonaparte’s Gulls in 


the Merrimac River at Newburyport, 
detected an unusual-appearing Gull in the 
flock. The bird was first noticed by S. G. 
Emilio and Ludlow Griscom independently 
but almost simultaneously. It was carefully 
studied in the field by the others who in- 
cluded Messrs. F. H. Allen, Clark, Perry, 
Conkey, and Killam, of the Essex County 
and Nuttall Ornithological Clubs. The 
following day, Emilio and Griscom, ac- 
companied by Warden Edward Babson and 
Mr. Charles Richaidson, spent seven hours 
in quest of the bird and finally captured it. 
It is now on exhibition in the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

Every winter we receive a few reports of 
Holbcell’s or Horned Grebes picked up in a 
helpless condition on inland ponds or snow- 
fields. This year our reports have ranged 
from western New York and northern Ver- 
mont to the coast, and probably forty birds 
have been reported, all, as far as were 
positively identified, Holbeell’s Grebes. 
Newspaper reports of Western Grebes have 
been impossible of verification and are not 
worth considering. 

Pine Grosbeaks began appealing in 
numbers in northern New England in 
October, but about the middle of December 
there was a notable increase and extension 
as is shown in the Christmas Census reports. 
Evening Grosbeaks also increased markedly. 
On January 19 I counted 81 Evening Gros- 
beaks in a single tree in Topsfield, where 
these birds appear every year in considerable 
numbers. The large proporticn of full- 
plumaged males of both species has caused 
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comment. ‘The Evening Grosbeaks come 
freely to feeding-stations, devouring sun 


flower seeds with avidity, but the Pine 
Grosbeaks seem to eat only wild food—ash 
seeds, maple seeds, berries, and buds. 

We have very few reports of Dovekies and 
Guillemots, and almost no reports of Murres 
Auks. 


have been extremely abundant on the Essex 


or Razor-billed Bonaparte’s Gulls 
County coast and a few Kittiwakes have 


been reported. An occasional Iceland or 
Glaucous Gull is reported, usually seen at 
where the 
Ring-billed 


Double-crested 


fish-wharf 
easy. A few 
noted. A 
Cormorant was identified December 22 by 


close range at some 
identification is 
Gulls are also 
Mr. Griscom, when 9 Common Cormorants 
were also seen. Cormorants are reported at 
several other points on the Massachusetts 
coast. 
Three Canvasbacks were seen in the 
Mystic Lakes at Medford on December 22 
and a Baldpate at Beverly on January 12. 
Eiders at Chatham on 


January 19, with all three Scoters, Golden- 


I saw about 2000 
eyes, Old Squaws, Scaups, Canada Geese, 
and Brant in numbers. Four Snow Geese 
(subspecies?) were also seen at Chatham 
on that date. Buffleheads are common at 
Lynn, and I saw two at Chatham on January 
19 in a small pond. A Harlequin Duck was 
reported at Manchester on December 22 
where one was seen a year or two previously. 

A Wilson’s Snipe and a Killdeer were 
reported in the Essex County Census on 
December 22 and have been seen since then 
occasionally. Two Virginia Rails were seen 
in Wayland in January by Mr. Richard 
Eaton and one of them was also seen early 
in February, sliding about on the ice of a 
swamp. A_ Knot photographed at 
Chatham on February 1 by Everett Eldredge, 
Jr. A Red-backed Sandpiper was seen at 
27 by Dr. 


was 


Ipswich on January 25 and 
Townsend. 

A few Goshawks are reported but there 
has been no marked flight of these birds this 
winter. Rough-legged Hawks are present at 
several points and are surviving surprisingly 
well. They are protected by law in Massa- 
chusetts but few gunners attempt to identify 
Hawks before killing them. Snowy Owls are 
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rare this year but are occasionally noted, 
while Saw-whet Owls aie more than usually 
frequent in my reports. 

A Baltimore Oriole was seen at Holyoke 
times during December, and an 
Orchard Oriole is reported from Winchester 


several 


in January, where it was seen by several bird 
students at a feeding-station. A Red-headed 
Woodpecker and a Mockingbird add to the 
Winchester list a spice of the unexpected. 
Cowbirds are reported at several points from 
Essex County south, and a small flock of 
Rusty Grackles from Reading in January. 

Evening and Pine Grosbeaks have been 
mentioned already. White-winged Crossbills 
are common in places but ‘Red’ Crossbills 
are almost entirely lacking, for some un- 
explained reason. Redpolls and Siskins are 
not common, while Snow Buntings have been 
present in considerable flocks at many inland 
points, though they are usually reported only 
near the coast at this season. More than 20 
Lapland Longspurs in Essex County recently 
indicates an unusual number of these birds. 

A European Goldfinch was banded at 
Westfield on January 31 by Mrs. Wilder and 
has repeated several times. Whether this is a 
straggler from Europe, a stray from Bermuda 
where the species is well established, an 
escaped cage-bird, or the descendant of one of 
the attempts at naturalizing this species in 
this country, is a matter for conjecture. 

A single Bohemian Waxwing has remained 
at Auburn, Maine, for several weeks with a 
flock of Evening Grosbeaks. Such an as 
sociation brings up interesting surmises. 

Northern Shrikes have been very common 
this winter and have caused considerable 
destruction about banding- and _ feeding- 
stations. On New Year’s Day I saw a Yellow 
Palm Warbler and a Pipit at Scituate. An 
Orange-crowned Warbler is patronizing a 
feeding-station at Chestnut Hill where one 
remained last winter for some time. We have 
the usual Mockingbird reports and a few 
Catbirds in southeastern Massachusetts, but 
a Brown Thrasher at Waltham on January 
31 is more unusual. Robins are reported from 
as far north as Bangor, Maine, and Bluebirds 
are noted on Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, 
and in Norfolk County, Mass.—Joun B 
May, Boston, Mass. 


The Season 


New York Recion.—The cold of early 
December was followed by a mild period 
which extended well into January. Later in 
that month we had about 2 weeks of con 
sistent cold winter weather, and the first 
half of February has been more variable and 
about normal. Near the city it has been a 
winter without extreme low temperatures, 
with very little snow, but with a good deal 
of ice. 

Most of the notes sent in have to do with 
half-hardy species wintering: Pied-billed 
Grebe, January 5, Kensico, N. Y. (Bronx 
County Bird-Club); Ring-billed Gull, 10, 
January 1, Mastic, L. I. (J. T. and W. F. 
Nichols), and 100, January 4, Long Beach, 
L. I. (R. T. Clausen and F. D. Garrett); 
Gannet, 1, January 25, Watermill, L. I. 
(W. T. Helmuth, 3d); Double-crested Cor- 
morant, 1, January 4, Long Beach (Clausen 
and Garrett); Pintail, January 19, Tod’s 
Neck, Conn., and Ruddy Duck, 2, all winter, 


Jerome Reservoir (Bronx County Bird- 
Club); Black-crowned Night Heron, im- 
mature, February 8, Mattituck, L. I. (R. 


Latham); American Coot or Mud-Hen, s, 
January 29, Shinnecock Bay, L. I., and 4 
there February 1 and 8 (LeR. Wilcox); 
Sanderling, 16, January 7, Watermill, L. I. 
(Wilcox), and 2, January 25, Easthampton, 
L. I. (Helmuth); Killdeer, December 22, 
Baldwin, L. I. (K. W. Baasch, late), Febru- 
ary 2, several reported through January, 
maximum 11, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (W. H. 
Carr); Duck Hawk, December 29, Boonton, 
N. J. (Clausen, J. L. Edwards, Garrett); 
Kingfisher, January 2, Delawanna, N. J. 
(Clausen and Garrett), January 8, Rockland 
County, N. Y. (J. Rintoul); Cowbird, about 
120, January 2, Easthampton (Helmuth), 
January 25 and February 1, Bayside, L. I. 
S. C. Yeaton); Red-winged Blackbird, 6, 
January 2, Easthampton (Helmuth), and 
15, January 28, 2, February 1, Bayside 
(Yeaton); Vesper Sparrow, 1, January 1, 


Montauk, L. I. (Helmuth), about 30, 
January 31 and February 1, Bayside 
(Yeaton); Savannah Sparrow, about 12, 


February 9, Bellrose, L. I., and Fox Sparrow, 
1, February 1, Bayside (Yeaton); Towhee, 1 
in female plumage, January 5, Branch Brook 
Park, Newark, N. J. (R. F. Haulenbeek); 
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Pipit, 1, December 27, Long Beach (Clausen 
and Garrett), 15, January 1, Newark, N. J., 
garbage dumps (Clausen), 3, February 2, 
Port Newark (W. F. Eaton); Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, 2, January 3, Shinnecock Bay, 
Il. I. (Latham), January 5, Croton Point, 
N. Y. (Bronx County Bird-Club); Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, all winter, Bronx Park, 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglet, January 26, 
Kensico (Bronx County Bird-Club); Robin, 
at least 150, January 7, Orient, L. I. 
(Latham), flock of about 50, January 
Kasthampton (Helmuth), 2, February 
Bayside (Yeaton); Bluebird, 15, January 
1o, and 2, February 8, Montauk (Wilcox). 

There are scattering reports of Grackles, 
which winter birds, it seems, may be either 
Purple or Bronzed. As this fact is not 
generally understood, offhand records of one 
or the other of these races are worthless as 
such. M. A. Nichols positively identified 
Purple Grackles at Bayport, L. I., as late as 
December 17. Mrs. C. S. Hegeman reports a 
Mockingbird and Cardinals at Montclair, 
N. J. 

There seems to have been an appreciable 
‘spring’ movement in early February, to 
which Pintail, 1, February 1, 3, February 8, 
Shinnecock Bay (Wilcox); female Shoveller, 
February 12, Tod’s Neck, Conn. (Mr. and 
Mrs. T. D. Carter and J. F. Matuszewski) 
may be referable; Woodcock, February 12, 
picked up just dead, Islip, L. I. (Mrs. H. W. 
Smith); Robin, 1, February 3, and 2, Febru- 
ary 6, Westbury, L. I. (Matuszewski), 12, 
February 8, 1, February 9, Garden City, 
L. I., the first since a very late straggler 
January 16 (J. T. Nichols). At the east end 
and along the north shore of the island the 
Robin probably winters much more regularly 
than here, as it does in New Jersey and the 
Bronx section. Several flocks are reported as 
arriving February 15 at Bayside (Yeaton). 

As regards erratic northern Finches, the 
Pine Grosbeak seems to have maintained in 
the New York Region about the boundaries 
outlined in the Christmas Census, occurring 
north of the city and in New Jersey, without 
spreading onto Long Island; there are 1 or 
2 Redpoll reports, 5, January 17, Boonton 
(Albert Bates); occasional flocks of Siskins, 
thousands, February 1, Bayside (Yeaton); 


oa 
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and a notable scattering incursion of the 


Ivening Grosbeak, reported from Long 
Island (R. C. Murphy), 3, st, 
West Caldwell, N. J. (Rusling), 1, January 
J. (Dr. W. S. Thomas), 
maximum of 8, beginning January 18, Ridge- 
wood, N. J 


1, February 4, 


December 
5, near Paterson, N 


(Ridgewood Audubon Society), 
near Riverhead, L. I. 
(Latham). 

For rarities we have a Harlequin Duck, 
off Oldfield Point, 
Jefferson, L. I. (L. W and another 
record (which will be published elsewhere) 


February 6, near Port 


Turrell); 


for the Little Gull, this time on Long Island 
(Helmuth).—J. 'T. Nicnois, New York, N.Y. 

PHILADELPHIA ReGIon.—With the ex 
ception of an unusually warm period of 
several days’ duration, in the second week in 
January (thermometer registered 65° Janu 
ary 9), weather conditions have digressed 
little from normal. 

During early January, Robins appeared in 
greater numbers than normal for this region, 
many observers reporting “flocks of them.” 
The spring-like weather was doubtless a con 
tributing factor. Red-winged Blackbirds 
were also, apparently, moving at this time, 
as 200 were noted at Collingswood, N. J., 
on January s. 

In contrast 
of the Robin, the mellow winter twitter of the 


to the cheerful spring chirp 
Snow Bunting has been heard frequently, 
especially along the seacoast, where flocks of 
100 or more have been observed. Such large 
flocks of Snow Buntings are rare even along 
the southern New Jersey coast. Inland, this 
bird is never common. Two were seen in a 
large flock of Horned Larks at Marlton, N. J., 
January 19 (Weyl and others). 

Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, so common 
farther north, have been reported in very 
this Different 
observers have noted Pine Grosbeaks in the 


small numbers in region, 
section about the upper Wissahickon, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A small flock of Evening Gros- 
beaks was observed at Tuckerton, N. J., 
February 2 (John T. Emlen and others). 

A Loon, found by Merrill Wood, at Big 
Timber Creek, Gloucester, N. J., December 
27, is noteworthy. Winter records of this 
bicd on fresh water are rare indeed here. 
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Other records of interest: Barnegat Bay, 
N. J., January 19, Rough-legged Hawk, 2; 
Canada Goose, 500; Northern Shrike, 1; 
February 2, Rough-legged Hawk, 4; Bald 
Eagle, 1 (Weyl and others). February 9, 
Canada Goose, 1500; Raven, 1; Pine Gros 
beak, 1, with flock of Siskins near Lavalette, 
N. J. (Urner). Haddonfield, N. J., February 
9, Red-headed Woodpecker, probably winter 
ing (Wright).—JuLIAN K. Porter, Collings- 
wood, N. A 

WasutncTon (D. C.) ReGion.—There was 
rather continuously cold winter weather in 
the Washington Region during much of 
December, 1929, and January, 1930. This, 
however, brought no very unusual northern 
bird visitors nor occasioned any uncommon 
scarcity of winter birds. Such birds as the 
Robin, Red-winged Blackbird, Purple 
Grackle, and even the Mourning Dove have 
been seen at intervals; the last species by 
W. H. Ball on January 1, at Arcturus, Va., 
and ro individuals on January 5, at Gilman 
Corner, Md. Bonaparte’s Gull, which is a 
rare and irregular winter resident, was ob- 
served on December 16, along the Potomac 
River below Washington, and by W. H. Ball 
on December 17, at Wellington, Va. Ring- 
billed Gulls and Herring Gulls have been in 
usual numbers on the river during this pericd 
The Cardinal and Tufted ‘Titmouse 
heard singing at intervals during January. 

The Purple Finch appears to be more 
common this winter than usual. On Dec 
ember 6, 8 American Pipits were reported at 
Chevy Chase Lake by W. H. Ball. Of in- 
terest, also, is the presence of the Black 
Vulture along the Potomac River near Dyke, 
where a single individual was seen by the 
writer on December 16, flying with a few 
Turkey Vultures. 

The American Coot is apparently wintering 
in considerable numbers along the Potomac 
River this season. On December 6, 230 were 
seen in the neighborhood of Mount Vernon, 
and a very much larger flock have all winter 
regularly frequented Aquia Creek, about 45 
miles below Washington. 

The European Starling is greatly increasing 
in numbers in the city of Washington and is 
rapidly becoming a considerable problem. 


were 
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In flocks of thousands, it roosts on large 
buildings such as the Patent Office, Land 
Office, Post Office, and the buildings of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Water-fowl on the Potomac River have 
been very much fewer in numbers than during 
the corresponding season last year since, in 
December, 1928, something like 205,000 were 
seen within 45 miles of Washington, whereas 
the same trip on a corresponding date in 1929 
revealed the presence of only about 67,000; 
in January, however, the numbers were 
about equal, The most abundant Duck dur 
ing December and January was the Canvas- 
back, and next to these in numbers were the 
Black Duck, including both subspecies, and 
All these were greatly 
reduced in numbers from the previous year. 
The Pintail, more 
abundant than and 
sprinkling of Buffleheads was noted on De- 


the Lesser Scaup. 
however, seems to be 
usual a considerable 
cember 16. Of the rarer species, the Old 
Squaw was observed on December 16, cn 
Occoquan Bay and near Mount Vernon, Va. 
Two Shovellers were seen on January 11 not 
far from Mount Vernon, Va. 
of Ducks reported other than those already 
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mentioned are: American Merganser, Ruddy 
Duck, Gadwall, Baldpate, Mallard, Greater 
Scaup, and American Golden-eye. 

The Whistling Swan, so far as reports 
indicate, is present in only small numbers, 
having arrived in this region about Christ 
mas. On January 11, 71 were seen but none 
were noted on December 16. This biid is 
most frequently observed on the river near 
Widewater, Va., although at times it wanders 
almost to the city of Washington. The Can- 
ada Goose has been present in small numbers, 
but seems to be considerably less numerous 
than during the same season a year ago.— 
Harry C. Overnoiser, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 

PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REciIon.—The pres- 
ent winter is the coldest recorded during the 
fifty years since the local office of the Wea- 
ther Bureau was established, with extreme 
low temperatures of 20° on the mornings of 
December 20 and January 19. During the 
last week of December, the states to the 
northward and westward were covered with 
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a blanket of snow that extended almost to 
the shores of the Gulf. In contrast, the wea- 
ther for February has been delightfully mild. 
Normal precipitation has been experienced 
throughout the period. 

As an immediate effect of the blanket of 
snow in the interior, many species of ground- 
feeding birds appeared in unusual numbers 
on the coast. Sparrows of several kinds are 
abundant; the Slate-colored Junco appeared 
for the first time in several years, and was 
seen several times in widely separated locali 
ties; the Cowbird, heretofore recorded as 
rare, occurred in large flocks late in December 
and was common on January 5; the Wood 
cock, recorded only a few times during the 
past fourteen years, was seen several times 
this winter and is said to be common in the 
river swamp in the upper part of the county; 
the Winter Wren, another rare species, was 
positively common on January 5. The Gol 
den-crowned Kinglet, a ‘cold-weather’ bird 
in this region, has been noted in greater 
numbers than for many years. 

In the light of the foregoing, the occurrence 
of several species that seldom winter this far 
north is inexplicable. A single Black and 
White Warbler was seen on January 1, and 
Yellow-throated Warblers have been noted 
several times. The Red-headed Woodpecker, 
usually rare in winter, has been common 
throughout the period in the river swamps. 
The Cedar Waxwing has been present in 
numbers all winter for the only time in my 
fourteen years’ local experience. 

Spring migration commenced with the ar 
rival of the Purple Martin on February 3 
the earliest ever recorded. On that date, C. 
L. Smith, Jr., saw a single Martin inspecting 
one of his bird-boxes and reports that one or 
more birds have been present every day since 
that time. The average date of arrival of 
this species is about February 13, and the 
earliest previous arrival was on February 5, 
1919. 

Other items of interest are: the presence of 
the Wood Duck in numbers in the river 
swamp, where it is said by local residents to 
be positively abundant; the occurrence of 
the Whip-poor-will on December 26 and Jan- 
uary 19; and my first local record for the 
Grasshopper Sparrow, a specics whose pres- 
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ence I have long suspected, on January 5. 
The Starling, recorded for the first time in 
this region in my report for the precediag 
period, has appeared again but not in its 
initial numbers. One was seen with a flock 
of Cowbirds on December 29, and R. C. 
McClanahan reported one on the outer edge 
of the city on February 14. The Florida 
Grackle, rare in winter, was first noted in- 
creasing in number on January 30 (McClana- 
han) and became abundant during the first 
few days of February. 

Nesting activity begins early this far south. 
A pair of Great Horned Owls was first seen 
and heard near their old nest-site on Decem- 
ber 26. A pair of Brown-headed Nuthatches 
was seen busily engaged in excavating a hole 
in a pine post on January 5, but they will 
probably excavate several more before they 
finally lay their eggs in March. Some vandal 
has shot one or both of a pair of Bald Eagles 
whose nesting has been a feature of the bird 
activity of this region since before my advent 
here, and this year the great nest in the pine 
on the lagoon shore, the Mecca of many of 
my winter field-trips, stands empty for the 
only time in my experience. 

All-winter Meadowlark, 
Warbler, Tufted Carolina 
Wren—are singing more frequently as the 
period draws to a close. With the approach 
of spring days, other species are adding their 
voices to the swelling chorus— Mockingbird, 
first heard on January 15; Mourning Dove, 
February 5 (McClanahan); and Cardinal, 
some time late in January. White-throated 
Sparrow and Ruby-crowned Kinglet, seldom 
heard before spring is well advanced, were 


songsters Pine 


Titmouse, and 


both in occasional song on December 25. 

On a 1500-mile trip by automobile over 
the roads of northern Florida and eastern 
Georgia and South Carolina, particular at 
tention was directed toward the mortality of 
birds from passing traffic. It was expected 
that, with the unusual abundance of road- 
side-feeding species this year at a time when 
the travel over southern roads is heaviest, 
the mortality would be high, but such seems 
not to have been the case as comparatively 
few victims were seen. It is unfortunate that 
such a large percentage of the following list 
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must be recorded as unidentified, but it was 
found to be impracticable to stop to examine 
badly mutilated specimens. My complete list 
(and I believe that few escaped notice) is: 1 
Black Vulture, 1 Screech Owl, 1 Blue Jay, I 
Meadowlark, 1 Vesper Sparrow, 1 Savannah 
Sparrow, 1 Towhee, 1 Cardinal, 8 unidentified 
Sparrows, 3 Loggerhead Shrikes, 2 Palm 
Warblers, 1 Hermit Thrush, 6 unidentified 
small birds (probably Myrtle Warblers or 
small Sparrows), and 2 unidentified larger 
birds (probably Meadowlarks). It will be 
noted that all of the foregoing species either 
are regular feeders along the roadsides or fly 
at low altitudes from one feeding-ground to 
the other. It is surprising that neither Palm 
Warblers nor Robins are heavy sufferers, for 
both are unusually abundant this year and 
both cross before speeding cars with even 
greater nonchalance than do the itinerant 
pine-woods cattle or the village poultry. 
Mrs. W. H. Edwards, writing from Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., reports the inter- 
esting and unusual experience of having 
banded and released a Woodcock and a Yel- 
low Rail. ‘The Rail was brought in unhurt by 
a cat, and the Woodcock wandered into an 
unset trap and was secured. The only spriag 
migrant noted was the Purple Martin, first 
seen on February 8 (Andrew McIntosh). 
Cedar Waxwings have been seen in small 
flocks almost every day of the period (Mrs. 
Connolley). The Sandhill Crane, common 
in winter twenty-five years ago, is now so 
rare that the sight of two in flight near Per- 
dido Bay on the evening of January 13 was a 
thrilling experience. ‘This pair has been seen 
a number of times this winter by Bob Rogers, 
guide and deputy game-warden. Early bird 
songs reported were: Mockingbird, January 
9; Cardinal, January 10; and Mourning 
Dove, February 7. A Flicker, following his 
instinct to provide shelter against the cold, 
not only met a tragic fate himself but also 
unwittingly set a trap for others of his kind. 
He cut a hole just under the eaves of a large 
windmill water-tank. Later in the season, 
when the owner, William Mageham, examined 
the tank, he found no less than six drowned 
Flickers.—Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 45, 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
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The past season has 
been one of the most severe on bird-life in 
This Region 
suffered from one of the worst blizzards in 
history cn December 18 and 109, with an aver- 


age snowfall of about 14 inches, followed, 


this locality in many years. 


several days later, with another snowfall of 
several inches. January was cold and wet. 
The first half of the month was about normal 
but the latter half was unusually cold. The 
ground was covered with a thick blanket of 
snow and ice the entire month, making it 
almost impossible for ground-feeding birds 
to secure food except in sheltered spots. Feb- 
ruary has been about normal, with a gradual 
decrease of snow and ice. 

Lake Michigan has been open most of the 
season and about the usual number of Her- 
ring and Ring-billed Gulls are around. There 
is one report of Bonaparte’s Gull at Wauke- 
gan (Lyon, Brrp-Lore, Christmas Census). 

Anerican Mergansers, Red-breasted Mer- 
are reported in 
about their usual numbers, while there is a 
noticeable increase of Old Squaws this year. 

Mr. Gault received a report of 3 Prairie 
Chickens at Glen Ellyn on December 27. 
The observer claims to be quite familiar with 
the Pheasant and Hungarian Partridge, and 
described the birds and their flight very well 
to substantiate his statement. This is inter- 
esting as they are now rare so close to Chicago. 

A Sparrow Hawk was reported as spending 
the winter at La Grange, and I have just 


gansers, and Golden-eyes 


received ancther report of one in the city on 
February 17 (Weber). 

Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers are not 
as common as usual this year. A Red-headed 
Woodpecker was seen at Glen Ellyn in Janu- 
ary and a Flicker was also seen at Glen 
Ellyn on January 7 (Gault). 

Prairie Horned Larks are reported around 
La Grange. About the usual number of Blue 
Jays seem to be around the suburbs. 

The Starling is no longer a curiosity here 
as there were numerous flocks reported dur- 
ing the fall. Mr. Hulsberger reports several 
at La Grange and Mr. Wright reports a flock 
of about 200 in the city all during the month 
of January. 


—Census, Marion, IIl., pi 14 a 
’ a typographical error.—J. 


1Correction. 
pecker, 3; “31” 
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I have two reports of Meadowlarks—one 
from Glen Ellyn where 2 were observed on 
Christmas Day and one is reported as win- 
tering at La Grange. 

The Pine Grosbeak was reported by 
Fischer at Hubbards Woods on December 22, 
3 being seen. I also notice Mr. Palmquist 
reports them in his Christmas list in Birp- 
Lore. 

Tree Sparrows seem to be quite sc 
small fiock of Goldfinches was seen by the 
writer at Waukegan on December 29. A 
flock of about 100 Snow Buntings was seen 
in Grant Park on January 15 (Mrs. Baldwin) 
and a smaller flock was seen on the island. off 
Field Museum by Franzen and Grant on Feb- 
ruary 4. Several Lapland Longspurs were 
noted with the Snow Buntings by Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

The Slate-colored Juncos are not around 
in their usual numbers. Cardinals are re- 
ported from several sections, and it seems 


sarce. A 


as if they are increasing with each year. 
Chickadees are also not quite as common as 
they would be if the weather were milder. 

Two Robins were reported at Glen Ellyn 
(Gault) on February 17, and one is reported 
as wintering at La Grange. 

The past season has not only been very 
hard on bird-life, but it has also been hard on 
observers as the weather has been nasty and 
the going in the field very hard.—James S. 
Waite, Chicago, Ill. 

MINNESOTA ReEGION.—A cold wave with 
heavy drifting snows came from the north 
west shortly after the middle of December, 
with far-below-zero temperatures all over 
the state—32° to 36° below in the Red River 
Valley on the 18th, and 8° to 13° below in 
From the 
22d milder weather Christmas 
Day being mild and pleasant with noon tem 
perature above freezing at Minneapolis. New 
Year’s Day was almost spring-like, with golf 
and tennis fans afield, but this gave way over 
night to an entire month of almost unbroken 
bitter cold that was severe even for Minne 
sota. Temperatures of 30° and even 40° 
below occurred in the northern part of the 
state, with 20° below at Minneapolis on the 
17th. During the middle of the month there 


the southern part of the state. 
prevailed, 
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were heavy snowfalls which drifted and im 
peded traffic at times throughout the state. 
February was comparatively mild until the 
14th and 15th, when another cold wave sent 
the mercury down to 12° below at Minne- 
apolis, and to near 30° below farther north. 

January would seem to have been a bad 
month for the half-hardy birds that attempt 
to winter this far north, but while the follow 
ing notes show that some members of this 
group have been scarce, others have survived 
in usual numbers. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg, who is favorably 
situated on the southern outskirts of Minne 
apolis, is afield part of nearly every day, and 
kindly sends his impressions of the winter 
bird-life. He says: “This has not seemed an 
While 


quite a few species of birds have remained 


especially interesting winter to me. 


with us, but very few have been present in 
numbers. The exceptions seem to be the 
Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Chick- 
adee, Brown Creeper, and Redpoll. These 
have been as numerous as during any of 
the past several years. This is especially true 
of the Brown Creeper. During the period in 
December when everything was coated with 
ice, | saw a few of these little fellows change 
their normal feeding-places from tree-trunks 
to stucco walls. They, of course, could not 
spiral up the walls but did zigzag consider 
ably from side to side. A few Red-headed 
Woodpeckers have wintered at farmhouses 
just beyond the city. This species does not 
seem to roam about much during the winter; 
given an old tree in which to find shelter, a 
few oaks, a near-by farmyard, and it seems 
contented with its lot during the most wintry 
weather. Such birds as the Goldfinch, Purple 
Junco, while 


Finch, Tree and 


present all winter, have certainly not been 


Sparrow, 


numerous. The largest flock of Tree Spar 
rows seen numbered only 16. Redpolls do 
not seem as common as during the winter of 
1925-26. On February 9 the first Horned 
Larks were seen, a party of six feeding where 
the previous mild days had laid bare a few 
spots in the fields just south of town. It 
certainly takes very little to induce this 
species to start off on its annual pilgrimage.” 
Horned Larks were reported from Pipestone, 
in the southwestern part of the state, on 
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December 25, where they are usually present 
all winter. 

Alden Risser, reporting from observations 
made in the vicinity of St. Paul, writes: 
“Have not noticed any unusual scarcity 


or abundance of the usual permanent 


residents. Have seen more Northern Shrikes 
than usual, and Snow Buntings have 


been common since the heavy snow in 
the middle of January. Have found Crows 
common all winter except during the severe 
cold weather in January; saw a flock of at 
least 100 at Phalen Park on December 209. 
Brown Creepers have been unusually com- 
mon all winter, and Red-headed Woodpeckers 
have been present in considerable numbers 
all around White Bear Lake. Have seen 
Wilson’s Snipe in three localities about open 
spring-runs.” Pine Grosbeaks have been 
reported at Fosston by Mrs. Torgerson, a 
flock of 12 at Litchfield by Mr. Jensen, and 
in the vicinity of Minneapolis by Mr. and 
Mrs. Swedenborg. Evening Grosbeaks were 
seen near Wayzata by C. E. Munns, and two 
at the University Farm on February 6 by 
Alden Risser. Several additional records of 
Canada Jays have been received since the 
last report, showing the ccntinued excep 
tional presence of this bird outside of the 
pine forests throughout the winter. They 
have been reported as visiting quite regularly 
at feeding-stations supplied with suet-cages. 

Wintering Robins have been reported at 
several places, and Dr. Leudtke states that 
two Flickers have been regularly visiting a 
feeding-station in Fairmont, even during the 
intense cold of January. 

A surprising record comes from L. E. 
Healy, of Red Lake Falls, in the Red River 
Valley, far up in the northwestern part of 
the state. A male Cardinal is wintering there, 
some 300 miles north of any previous record 
for the state, and has had to endure tempera- 
tures of 30° to 40° below zero. “It is living 
in the town and comes daily to a dooryard to 
feed on a wild grape-arbor.” One wondeis 
what impulse induced this bird to wander so 
far from its normal range. It is akin, perhaps, 
to the same vagrant spirit that brought 
the first immigrants into southern Minnesota 
years ago. 

By way of comment on the scanty Duck 
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flight in Minnesota last fall, referred to in 
the last paper, J. W. G. Dunn, of St. Paul, 
furnished the following very interesting 
experience he had in eastern South Dakota 
last November: “On November 4 I drove 
west with a friend to Redfield, S. Dak., via 
Watertown. As far as the South Dakota line 
we saw but 3 Ring-necked Pheasants and 
not a Duck. Shortly after passing the South 
Dakota line we began to see Pheasants and 
Ducks in increasing numbers until we arrived 
at Redfield. I hunted Pheasants there until 
the 13th and found them about as plentiful 
as the two previous seasons. On November 
g, and again on the 12th, I saw the most 
wonderful flight of northern Mallards I have 
seen in thirty-five years’ hunting in Minne- 
sota. The air, both days, seemed full of 
birds seeking corn-fields to feed in, and they 
kept flying all day long. Men who have lived 
and hunted in that country the past thirty- 
five to forty years said they had never before 
seen such a flight of Mallards. All the Duck- 
hunters had no trouble in getting their limit 
every day they were out. Two farmers south 
of Frankford claimed to have killed 78 Mal- 
lards one afternoon. This flight seemed to 
cover the country between Watertown and 
some distance west of Redfield.” 

Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, Minn., 
also witnessed the same vast concentration 
of Ducks in the same locality. He writes that 
on November 19 to 21, inclusive, “a party 
of five hunters killed 150 Ducks, half Mal- 
another shooter 
Mr. Peterson, 


lards,” and on the 22d 
“got his limit in two shots.” 
very properly, expresses disapproval of this 
kind of “ice-hole shooting,” which certainly 
is little short of slaughter. 

A group of naturalist-sportsmen at Fair- 
mont, Martin County, has recently estab- 
lished a ‘Jack Miner pond’ near that place, 
and on January 18 there were 200 wild 
Mallards keeping company with the captive 
Geese and Ducks. Mr. Sam Anderson, of 
Hutchinson, McLeod County, has had a 
similar winter flock for several years. 

The following record is past-dated but 
should be recorded. Mr. W. L. Gantenbein, 
of Osceola, Wis., on the St. Croix River, the 
boundary between Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, writes that a great flight of Geese and 
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Swans, mostly Swans, passed over that place 
on October 29, 1929. He says: “We saw 
from twelve to fifteen flocks that date, the 
first about 7.30 A. M. Every little while a 
new flock appeared, numbering from 200 to 
300 birds. One flock, seen by a party that 
included Congressman Andreson of Red 
Wing, was estimated to contain from 1200 to 
1500, mostly Swans,” 

An analysis of the eight Christmas Census 
reports from Minnesota, in the last Brrp- 
Lor, is an excellent winter showing for this 
state: Eight parties afield, number of species 
seen varying from 6 to 19, an average of 13 
species, with 1079 individuals, and little 
chance for duplication. There were several 
records of special interest: 5 White-throated 
Sparrows at St. Paul (Rosenwinkel); a Spar- 
row Hawk at St. Paul (Kittredge); 2 Barn 
Owls at Shakopee; 9 Cardinals and 10 Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers at or near Frontenac. 
There was an even better census taken 
between December 22 and 29, covering a 
much wider tertitory, published in the last 
Flicker by members of the Minnesota Bird 
Club and prepared by Mrs. F. S. Davidson. 
No less than 41 species are included, with 
approximately 1400 individuals. This is 
much to the credit of the present en- 
thusiastic and efficient band of _ field- 
workers now acting in concert. Their efforts 
bid fair to add greatly to the present know- 
ledge of Minnesota bird-life—Tuos. S. 
Roserts, Museum of Natural History, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReEcIonN.—The scarcity of birds 
noted hereabouts up to December has been 
carried over into the past six weeks. There 
has been but one area which is reported as 
having about its normal quota of bird indi- 
viduals and species—Mrs. Weldon’s home 
area near Loveland. In practically every 
location heard from but one, birds have been 
scarce. Weather in December was mild, 
while in January, Colorado shared the ex- 
treme cold which afflicted nearly the whole of 
the United States; nevertheless, there has 
been no corresponding variation in bird-life. 

Mrs. Benson’s report records the fewest 
birds there in all her residence at that place, 
a locality which ordinarily has a large bird 
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population, in both species and numbers. 


Mrs. Benson says that the Sparrow-like birds 


have been conspicuous by their absence; for 
example, she writes of seeing almost no 
Juncos, Song or Gambel’s Sparrows, while 
Siskins, 
Finches, ordinarily more than common, have 


Goldfinches, House and Cassin’s 


in fact really been rare. It is most extraor- 
dinary for a bird-observer to see but one 
‘Tree Sparrow all winter, yet this was Mrs. 
Benson’s experience. However, Meadow 
larks and Horned Larks have been relatively 
common all the time. This last statement is 
more or less true of all the other areas re 
ported upon by my obliging friends. A lone 
Say’s Phoebe wintered at Fruita until the 
middle of January when —16° probably 
reminded it of warmer and more congenial 
climes. Hawks have been scarce at Fruita, 
but Owls wete there in ordinary numbers. 
And, as reported from all over Colorado, 
Ducks and Geese have wintered in numbers 
far beyond their usual wont. 

Robins have remained in various Colorado 
localities in irregular numbess all winter, the 
largest gathering being reported by Mrs. 
Clara Gordon, of Fort Collins, where the 
birds were seen on the campus of the Colo 
Mrs. 


Gordon has the distinction of reporting the 


rado Agriculture College in January. 


only Grosbeaks for the season, a fair-sized 
bunch having been noted in her city. She 
reports Juncos as very scarce, and also the 
sight of a Long-eared Owl. This latter note 
is worth while because the species is becoming 
yearly increasingly rarer. 

Birds in and about Denver have been seen 
in numbers about as at Fruita, even the old 
‘stand-bys,’ such as the House Finch, Tree 
Sparrow, Sparrow Hawk, Juncos, and Creeper, 
have been uncommon, yet the winter 
population of Killdeers, Jack Snipe, Red 
winged Blackbirds, and Meadowlarks have 
been only a little under normal numbers. 

Only a Hawks Northern 


Shrikes have fallen under notice the past two 


very few and 


months. However, getting into the field, 
though one is disappointed in his bird en- 
counters, is a joy, and once in a while a real 
surprise increases it, as, for example, the 
sight of 3 Rusty Blackbirds while taking the 
last Christmas Census. Every time the idea 
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that birds are scarce comes to mind, the 
thought is also with it that one may be over 
looking birds, only to have it disproved by 
the reports of one’s co-workers. Mrs. Enid 
Ortman, whose home is immediately south 
of Denver, tells me that she has seen almost 
no birds all the past eight weeks; a Cassin’s 
Purple Finch, a Song Sparrow, a Killdeer, a 
Swainson’s Hawk, and an American Rough 
leg Hawk, a few Meadowlarks, Tree Spar 
rows, Horned Larks, and some Long-tailed 
Chickadees filling her list. 

A bird-lover must always envy Mrs. Wel 
don’s proximity to an almost ideal location 
for all sorts of birds. She has heard Cafion 
Wrens and Water Ousels all winter at her 
home west of Loveland. Ducks, Jack Snipes, 
Virginia Rails, and Killdeer have clung to 
open water about her home in goodly num- 
bers during the last two months and are still 
noted daily. Mrs. Weldon has also seen 
Robins, White-winged, Pink-sided, Shu 
feldt’s and Grey-headed Juncos, Tree Spar- 
rows, and one Gambel’s Sparrow, Creepers, 
Arkansas Goldfinches, Screech and Great 
Horned Owls, a Marsh and a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, Crows and Red-winged Blackbirds. 

It is self-evident that Mrs. Weldon’s 
neighborhood has exhibited more birds, both 
in species and individuals, than any other 
area reported upon by my fellow workers. 
W. H. Bercroip, Denver, Colo. 

PoRTLAND (OREGON) REGIoN.—The writer 
was in the East during the period when the 
last Season report should have been written 
and was unable to prepare one. For the 
period beginning December 15, a number of 
interesting notes are available. 

J. L. Sloanaker, of Spokane, wrote me in 
late December that up to that time some 20 
Snowy Owls had been brought into taxider- 
mists’ shops in Spokane for mounting, 
indicating a considerable invasion of these 
birds in eastern Washington. During the 
same period, 4 were killed along the Oregon 
coast, 1 at Newport, 2 in the vicinity of 
Tillamook, and 1 at Seaside. This distri- 
bution of the Oregon records this fall has been 
rather remarkable in that there have been 
no reports in eastern Oregon, although in- 
quiries have been made in many sections. 
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On December 29, the Portland Audubon 
Society made its regular bird census, too late 
to get into the Brrp-Lore list, which is there- 
fore included here. A total of 65 species were 
listed by the observers as compared with 57 
in 1928. 

A rather remarkable feature of the census 
was the great abundance of Robins and Blue- 
birds in comparison with last season, at 
which time both species were very scarce. 
An unusual number of Audubon’s Warblers 
were also reported. 

Pied-billed Grebe, 9; Glaucous-winged 
Gull, 306; Western Gull, 220; California Gull, 
5; Mallard, 224; American Merganser, 16; 
Baldpate, 245; Green-winged Teal, 21; 
Shoveller, 6; Pintail, 32; Wood Duck, 2; 
Lesser Scaup Duck, 18; Ring-necked Duck, 
27; Bufflehead, 13; Canada Goose, 13; North- 
west Coast Heron, 2; Coots, 62; Wilson’s 
Snipe, 2; Killdeer, 17; Mountain Quail, 14; 
California Quail, 35; China Pheasant, 11; 
Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 7; Short-eared Owl, 1; 
Harris’ Woodpecker, 2; Red-breasted Sap- 
sucker, 2; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 19; 
Northwestern Flicker, 77; Coast Jay, 9; 
Northwestern Crow, 459; Long-tailed Jay, 2; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Western Meadow- 
lark, 34; Evening Grosbeak, 31; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 420; California Purple Finch, 7; 
Pine Siskin, 219; Willow Goldfinch, 5; Savan- 
nah Sparrow, 1; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 16; Gol- 
den-crowned Sparrow, 12; Shufeldt’s Junco, 
740; Oregon Junco, 2; Rusty Song Sparrow, 
144; Valdez Fox Sparrow, 8; English Sparrow, 
139; Oregon Towhee, 36; Cedar Waxwing, 
121; Hutton’s Vireo, 1; Audubon’s Warbler, 
27; American Pipit, 301; Seattle Wren, 17; 
California Creeper, 2; Western Winter Wren, 
17; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Oregon Chickadee, 112; Chest- 
nut-backed Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 79; Western Robin, 966; Varied 
Thrush, 105; Western Bluebird, 94. Total, 
65 species, 5543 individuals. 

In early January, western Oregon was 
visited by one of the most severe snow- 
storms and cold periods in its history. Con- 
tinued freezing weather followed the snow 
for about three weeks. This, following a dry 


season in which berries were not soabundantly 
produced by trees and shrubs as usual, 
made it exceedingly hard on the birds, and 
many perished despite active efforts in their 
behalf. The Oregon Audubon Society, in 
Portland, distributed three tons of grain, and 
the Oregon Game Commission and various 
sportsmens’ clubs were active throughout 
the state. Despite this activity, it is known 
that many birds perished, particularly 
Robins and Bluebirds which were picked up 
dead in numbers in many localities. Thou- 
sands of Robins and Varied Thrushes were 
driven into towns by the cold weather, but 
have scattered since the beginning of normal 
conditions in this district. 

A trip during the first week in February, 
to the Oregon coast, revealed an unusual 
scarcity of water-birds along the coast. 
Scoters were almost entirely absent, and the 
wintering population of Grebes, Loons, Gulls, 
Turnstones, Surf-birds, and other shore-birds 
was far below normal numbers. 

As this is written, on February 13, there is 
little indication of spring movement of birds. 
On February 12, a flock of Red-winged Black- 
birds (males) was noted, the first and only 
sign of spring. 

Reed College lake has been frequented by 
a number of Ducks this winter, as usual. 
Several Black-crowned Night Herons also 
came to this lake during the cold spell, a very 
unusual record at this time. Leo Simon, who 
has been watching these birds all winter, 
reports that at the present time there is, in 
addition to the regular birds, a single Ruddy 
Duck and a Holbeell’s Grebe, neither of 
which had been present previously.-—IkA N. 
GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recron.—After the rains 
of December, the hills turned green, and from 
the end of January up to the present writing 
(February 14), warm, sunny days, with 
occasional fog in the mornings, predominated. 
Already the sight of Japanese plum and al- 
mond blossoms, with the singing of Robins 
and Linnets, heralds the coming of spring. 

From Berkeley, on February 5, Linnets, 
Green-back Goldfinches, and large numbers 
of Robins were reported singing, and also, 
for the past week, Fox Sparrows. 
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Mrs. Kelley 
Finches singing in Berkeley on February 


reported hearing Purple 
2. In a garden east end of Alameda, Red 
winged Blackbirds singing in the morning, 
beginning January 19 to last report, Feb- 
ruary 2. January 1, 2 Mocking birds were 
bathing in same garden, having been seen 
again and again up to February 2, last report. 
A small flock of Cedar Waxwings was seen 
in Alameda on January 15 and daily until 
February 2, feeding on cratwzgus berries. 
The 
Association of the Pacific, taken on Decem- 
ber 22, in Golden Gate Park, at Lake Merced 


Christmas Census of the Audubon 


and along the shore of San Francisco, gave 
a total of 83 species and 11,352 individuals, 
an increase of 25 species over last year’s 
record. The Green-backed Goldfinch, Pine 
Siskin, California Jay, and Wren-Tit which 
were not on the list last year were observed 
this year. Among the water-birds listed were 
Horned Grebe, 18; American White Pelican, 
211; California Brown Pelican, 68; Ring- 
necked Duck, 21; Snowy Plover, 28; Ruddy 
Black 


Canvasback Duck, 207 


Turnstone, 33; Turnstone, 12; and 

A census of the water-birds on Lake Mer- 
ritt, Oakland, taken by the same Association 
on January 12, totaled 2683, Canvasbacks 
leading with a score of 1701, an increase of 
976 over last year. The count also showed 
1 European Widgeon, 2 Green-winged Teal, 
Redhead Duck. A 


in the number of Scaup found was noted, 


and 1 marked decrease 
only 14 being recorded this year as against 
200 last year. Other water-birds numbered 
526, including: Bonaparte’s Gull, 63; Coot, 
326; Western Grebe, 6; Horned Grebe, 4; 
Eared Grebe, 38; and Pied-billed Grebe, 11. 

Canvasback Ducks appear to be present 
in larger numbers this year, as shown by 
many reports. A total of 400 were counted 
on Spreckles Lake, Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, on December 14; 1701 on Lake 
Merritt, Oakland, on January 12, and hun- 
dreds on Richardson’s Bay, Marin County, 
Mrs. Allen 


reported hundreds on the upper bay below 


throughout the winter. also 


Carquinez Bridge. 
On a launch trip on February 9 around 
Tomales birds were 


Bay, the following 


observed: All day, Loons by the thousands, 
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flying north; hundreds of Western Grebes; 
50c or more White Pelicans; many Brown 
Pelicans; thousands of Black Sea Brant; 
9 Golden-eyes; 26 Buffleheads; 1 male and 4 
female Harlequin Ducks; hundreds of both 
White-winged and Surf Scoters; 9 American 
Scoters, and a few American and Red 
breasted Mergansers. 

Among the land-birds, a flock of 100 or 
more Cedar Waxwings and a large flock of 
Western Robins were seen at Lake Merritt, 
Oakland, January 12. Red-breasted Sap 
suckers, Boy Scouts’ Camp, Oakland, De- 
cember 14, University of California campus, 
Berkeley, January 6 and February 5; Black- 
throated Gray Warbler, Oakland, December 
i7 (F. M. Jencks). Near Benicia, 6 White 
tailed Kites on January 5, also on marsh near 
Kentfield 2 seen on February 1; Hermit War 
Red-bellied Hawk, 50. Varied 
Thrushes at Pt. Reyes, January 26 (C. A. 
Bryant); 3 Western Gnatcatchers were seen 
at Lake Temescal, Oakland, during the week 
February 9 to 14. 

Observed on Cliff House rocks, San Fran 
cisco, 22 Surf-birds and 12 Ruddy Turn 
stones, February 1; at Lake Merced, San 
Francisco, Florida Gallinule on January 26 
and again on February 6; Stow Lake, Golden 
Gate Park, male Green-winged 
December 14 (Mrs. Stephens); 
Lake, Marin County, 50 Ring-necked Ducks 
and one Wood Duck on February 1, the 


blers, and 


Teal on 
Pheenix 


latter having been here since December 20. 

Mr. Swarth’s report of birds observed from 
the Key Route train and boat extends from 
December 15, 1929, to February 12, 
California Gull and a few (?) Ring-billed 
comprised about three-fourths of all Gulls 


1930: 


seen, especially those following ferry-boats. 
Western and Glaucous-winged Gulls were 
together in about equal numbers, comprising 
about one-fourth of the flocks. Herring Gulls 
were rare, never more than one or two a 
week ; Short-billed Gulls were fairly numerous 
at times, irregularly, and usually seen near 
the slips on the San Francisco side; these 
never follow the boats. Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were fairly common early in December; last 
seen December 28 but about 50 reappeared 
January forth—Laura A. 
STEPHENS, San Francisco, Calif. 
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JouRNAL OF JoHN JAMES AUDUBON, MADE 
DURING HIS TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS IN 
1820-1821. Edited by Howarp Corninc. 
Foreword by RuTHvEN DEANE. Roy. 
8vo. ix+234 pages. 

JOURNAL OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON MADE 
WHILE OBTAINING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HIS 
‘Brrps OF AMERICA.’ 1840 1843. Edited 
by Howarp Corninc. Foreword by 
FrANcIS H. Herrick. Roy. 8vo. x+173 
pages. Cambridge. The Business Histori 
cal Society, 19209. 

These two journals, one written near the 
beginning, the other near the end of Audu- 
bon’s life as a naturalist, bring one nearer to 
the real Audubon than anything we have 
previously read of his life. With, in our 
opinion, excellent judgment, the Editor has 
not edited but has made it his business to 
see that the manuscript was published as it 
was written. No other personality, therefore, 
interposed between us and Audubon. We 
are, in effect, reading the original manu- 
script, and it brings us nearer to its writer 
than a revision of it could possibly do. 

In the earlier journal, Audubon, then 
thirty-five years old, leaving his family in 
Cincinnati, embarks, October 12, 1820, on a 
flat-boat for New Orleans. On that day he 
wrote: “Without any Money My Talents 
are to be My Support and My Enthusiasm 
my Guide in My Difficulties...” 

The voyage occupied nearly three months 
and afforded almost daily opportunities for 
hunting-trips ashore. The journal records 
the birds seen on these expeditions and thus 
not only reveals Audubon’s knowledge of 
ornithology, but, to some extent, the bird- 
life of the region at this period. The list of 
67 species, of which about one-fourth are 
entered as “none seen,” or “never met with,” 
on pages 160-170 is of interest in this con- 
nection. Ivory-billed Woodpeckers and 
Paroquets were evidently common on the 
Mississippi. Included among the species he 
was able tv identify was the Cormorant 
which he called, provisionally, “Black Peii- 
can.” His reference to the “Plaintive fare 
well note of the Blue Bird” and to “Red 


Breasted Thrushes the songs of which revived 
our Spirits and Imparted within us the Sweet 
sensation that Spring brings to Minds of 
Our Kind” shows his responsiveness to the 
songs of birds. 

Constantly he was drawing birds, but 
beyond the accumulation of as complete a 
set of bird portraits as he could secure, 
seems to have had no plan for the production 
of a work on North American birds. 

He remained in New Orleans from January 
7 to June 16, supporting himself by painting 
portraits, for which he usually received $25 
each, and using the remainder of his time to 
add to his collection of paintings of birds. 
He made few excursions into the country 
and secured his subjects from the market and 
from hunters. 

On June 16 he left New Orleans for Bayou 
Sara, Louisiana; there he remained until 
October and evidently had a better oppor- 
tunity to study birds than at any other time 
during this expedition, though his experience 
with his hosts appears to have been anything 
but pleasant. 

In October he returned to New Orleans, 
where he was occupied chiefly in giving 
lessons in painting, and on December 18 he 
was joined by Mrs. Audubon and their two 
sons. 

In the second journal, 1840-43, Audubon 
is traveling chiefly in New England and 
southwards to Virginia securing subscriptions 
for the octavo edition of his ‘Birds of America’ 
and the forthcoming ‘Quadrupeds.’ 

The often penniless painter of New Or- 
leans, who at times was rebuffed and insulted 
when he applied for employment, is now a 
distinguished naturalist of international 
renown. But always he is a man of gentle 
manners and sweet disposition, whose self 


record reveals a personality which was 
evidently one of his chief assets, and at times 
his only one. “Willson” alone causes him to 
come nearer voicing harsh criticism than 
any other person of whom he writes, and he 
states that he tries to speak of his errors 
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“with care and as seldom as possible.” On 
July 25, 1842, he hears of the death of Charles 
Waterton and says, “God grant him pardon 
for all his sins.” 

Nothing, apparently, made him more un- 
happy than the failure to receive an expected 
letter from his family, and his one outbreak 
is recorded in Montreal on October 8, 1842, 
when after “running” to the post-office and 
finding no letters he writes, “What in the 
name of God can be the matter at home?” 


r. a. Ge 


Birps OF MASSACHUSETTS AND OTHER NEw 
ENGLAND Srates. By Epwarp Howe 
ForsBusH. Part III. LAND BiRDS FROM 
Sparrows TO TurRusuHEs. Illustrated with 
colored plates from drawings by Louis 
AGaAssiz FUERTES and ALLAN Brooks, and 
figures and cuts from drawings and photo 
graphs. With a Biographical Sketch of 
Edward Howe Forbush by Jonn BicHarp 
May. Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture. 1929. 4to. xlvili+-466 pages. 


There could be no more fitting introduction 
to this, the final volume of Forbush’s great 
work, than Dr. May’s biography of its author. 
From the beginning Forbush seems to have 
been preparing himself for his task, and the 
end of his life was marked by its conclusion. 
But he did not go without his reward. The 
publication of the two preceding volumes had 
brought him the tribute which was his due. 
With their accompanying plates they were 
accorded first place among American bird 
biographies, and it goes without saying that 
the present volume takes its place with them. 

Forbush knew his birds as few ornitholo 
gists do. For well over half a century he had 
practically lived with the birds of the area 
which his work covers. For over thirty-five 
years he was in close touch with and knew 
personally most of the bird students of this 
area. Faunal changes that have occurred 
during this period of intensive observation 
He 


authority on economic ornithology and a 


were part of his experience. was an 
pioneer in bird conservation. Above all, he 
was a born bird-lover and had that sympa- 
thetic responsiveness to birds which is not 
acquired. All these qualifications, 
together with that of ability to present, show 
in his work, 


to be 
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Fuertes, with Forbush, reached heights in 
this book he had not before attained. The 
plates in the first two volumes were all by 
him, but of the thirty-one in the present 
volume only seven are from his brush. At 
the time of his death the eighth was on his 
easel. But if he was not spared to complete 
his undertaking, Allan Brooks has proved 
a worthy successor.—F. M. C. 

Tue Natura History oF SELBORNE. By 
GiLBert Wuirte. Edited and with Intro- 
duction by EF. M. Nicuotson. Illustrated 
with wood-cuts by Eric Fircn Dac isu. 
4to. 416 pages; 16 wood-cuts; 2 engrav 
ings; 1 map. Thornton, Butterworth Ltd., 
London. EK. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Price, $15. 

One hundred and forty-two years have 
passed since the first edition of Selborne was 
published. How many have appeared since 
we do not know nor can anyone tell how 
many there are to follow. The book is even 
more a book of the day now than it was on 
the day of its publication, and as we gradually 
draw nearer nature it will become increas 
ingly timely, for Gilbert White wrote of 
things that never grow old. 

It is well, therefore, for us to be reminded 
at intervals of our debt to him; and when the 
reminder takes the form of the present edition 
it is doubly welcome. Both editor and author 
are especially qualified for their respective 
tasks, and the publishers have liberally sup- 
plied them with ample means of expression. 
They have made a beautiful book. The in- 
clusion of all Gilbert White’s original notes 
and a sketch of his life are particularly ac- 
ceptable features.—F. M. C. 


EXPERIMENTS IN Brrp Micration. I. MANI 
PULATION OF THE REPRODUCTIVE CYCLE; 
SEASONAL HIsTORICAL CHANGES IN THE 
Gonaps. By WritiiaAmM Rowan. Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. Vol. 39, No. 5, 
pp. 151-208; plls. 22-32. 1929. Printed 
from the William Brewster Fund. 

The theory was long ago advanced that 
with birds the prompting to migrate came 
from within and was connected with changes 
in the sexual organs,' and it has since been 
generally accepted. It has remained for 


! Chapman, ‘Remarks on the Origin of Bird Mi 
gration,’ The Auk, 1894, pp. 12-17. 
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Professor Rowan to demonstrate the truth 
of this theory by experiment and thereby 
make a notable contribution to our knowledge 
of the factors governing the migration of 
birds. In the present paper he presents the 
results of experiments on Juncos made from 
1924 to 1928 at Edmonton, B. C., together 
with the conclusions he draws from them. 

Briefly, Professor Rowan has shown that 
light, not temperature, is primarily the con- 
trolling agent in affecting the size of the 
gonads and, hence, in determining the move- 
ments of the birds. It is, however, believed 
that light, in itself, is not “the fundamental 
factor in inducing the changes dealt with,” 
but light as it permits an “increasing amount 
of exercise.” 

How this conclusion was reached is too 
long a story for us to tell here. It is, how- 
ever, fully supported by experiments on 
several hundred captive birds. Increase in 
the length of the day by artificial lighting 
occasioned enlargement of the gonads; with 
decrease of lighting the gonads became 
smaller. Furthermore, birds not subjected 
to this experiment and in which the gonads 
were quiescent, when released in winter 
remained in the vicinity; but those of the 
experiment whose gonads were either in- 
creasing or decreasing in size, as a rule, dis- 
appeared when released. ; 

Combining a knowledge of birds in nature 
with the training of a histologist, Professor 
Rowan is exceptionally well equipped to 
handle his subject, and his paper doubtless 
marks the way to the more technical phases 
of future research in ornithology.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The January number of The 
Auk opens with memorial articles on 
Jonathan Dwight (by Fleming), and on 
Newbold Trotter Lawrence (by Crosby), 
illustrated with half-tone portrait plates. 
Dwight was born in 1858 and died February 
22, 1929. A Fellow of the American Orni- 
thologists Union, to the Union he gave un- 
sparingly of his time and energy. 

Newbold Lawrence was born in 1855 and 
died August 14, 1928. Always a keen sports- 
man and enthusiastic in the pursuit of wild- 


fowl and shore-birds, in earlier years he 
was actively interested in ornithology. 

‘British Birds at a Glance,’ by Christy, 
draws comparison between the bird-life of 
Great Britain and of America. 

Decker and Bowles write of “The Prairie 
Falcon in the State of Washington’ (photo- 
graphs of nesting sites). They nest in crevices 
of outcroppings of rock which occur here 
and there through the sage-brush country. 
It is a remarkable thing that they frequently 
nest in amity in close proximity to Ravens, 
the latter respecting the Falcon’s eggs. 

W. J. Baerg mentions the dearth of definite 
published data on the duration of song-period 
in different species of birds, and presents 
tables for northwestern Arkansas. 

Florida races of Pine and Prairie Warblers 
and of Brown-headed Nuthatch are dis 
cussed by A. H. Howell, that of the Prairie 
Warbler, the habitat of which is the man- 
groves, here described as new. Three faunal 
papers are by Danforth, annotations on 38 
forms from the West Indian Islands, St. 
Martin and St. Eustatius; and by Burleigh, 
annotations on some 56 forms, completing 
his ‘Notes on the Bird-life of Northwestern 
Washington.’ He finds that races of Fox 
Sparrow occurred in order of abundance as 
follows: Valdez, Sooty, Shumagin, Kadiak, 
and Eastern. ‘Ontario Bird-Notes,’ by 
Fleming, gives annotations on 37 species. 

In General Notes one finds the usual num 
erous items of faunal interest. There is a 
case of White Pelicans killed by lightning 
while flying (J. W. Sugden); Red-winged 
Blackbird accompanying a Spotted Sand- 
piper and feeding on caddis larva gathered 
by it (L. O. Shelley); plumage of male and 
female Black-bellied Plover differentiated 
(L. L. Snyder); a Bob-white and California 
Quail hybrid described (C. E. H. Aiken); an 
Osprey drowned by a large fish from which 
it was unable to extricate its talons (W. 
McAdoo); description of a new race of Barbet 
from Kenya Colony, Africa (Friedmann); 
and a new race of Phibalura from Bolivia, 
South America (Chapman); bands placed on 
Herons recovered from the stomach of an 
alligator (Sprunt). Details of a sight record 
of Golden Plover in Delaware lead one to 
suspect a misidentification.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


ONE may return to Barro Colorado year 
after year with the assurance that, excepting 
those changes due to the forces of growth and 
decay, he will find the place much as he left 
it. To a person who forms intimate, personal 
associations with his surroundings, this is one 
of the island’s greatest attractions; to the 
naturalist, who would resume his studies 
where they were discontinued, it is, of course, 
a feature of fundamental importance. 
here and there and 


Trees will be down 


vistas closed. The former is as inevitable as 


death—it is death—the latter may be con- 
trolled with a machete. Each year I have to 
force myself to cut away the always sur 
that 
crowds up to my doorstep and blocks the 
But the 


infinite variety of leaf and blossom which 


prising amount of new vegetation 


view of the trail into the forest. 


has mercifully draped and hidden the fallen 
body of the great sandbox tree, one-time 
home of the Oropéndolas, is welcome as an 
aid to forgetfulness of this catastrophe. 
Legatus, the Flycatcher parasitic on the 
Oropéndolas, has, however, apparently not 
forgotten them. He appeared, or was first 
heard, this year at his accustomed time and 
from near the place where the sandbox stood 
is calling now his endless pee-ee, teedle-dee-dee, 
a small, insignificant bird with a ridiculous 
voice, but persistent beyond the power of 
discouragement. 

The regularity with which the call of 
Legatus takes its place in the great medley 
of forest voices is an evidence of that con- 
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tinuity of life which makes one feel, a few 
days after returning, that he has not been 
away. The branches of the balsa at the end 
of my veranda still bear their upright ivory 
cups and Paroquets, Hummingbirds, Wood- 
peckers, and other equally unlike birds come 
to drink from them. A Capuchin monkey 
also comes to quench her thirst, perhaps the 
same individual that has visited the tree in 
former years. But now she brings a baby 
clinging to her, which reveals her sex but 
neither proves nor disproves her identity. 

The Howling monkeys’ roar still reverber- 
ates through the forest and doubtless will 
as long as the forests themselves exist. 
Possibly influenced by some newly discovered 
or developed sources of food, the Laboratory 
clan has extended its range several hundred 
yards eastward. But they have not deserted 
the trees above my house and pay me fre 
quent visits. They, too, have had additions 
to their family and number now fourteen, 
instead of twelve individuals. 

The mangabé tree at the edge of the forest 
has its usual abundant crop of berries and is 
rarely without guests from daybreak, when 
the Motmots come, until the last Toucan 
bids it goodnight. 

Toward the Laboratory from the mangabé 
stands the last dead tree in the clearing. 
Here we meet with tragedy. Each year a 
pair of Panama Pileated Woodpeckers have 
vainly tried to penetrate its gaunt limbs, and 
they, or others of their kind, have just been 
working at them. An opening large enough 
to conceal the bird’s head had been made. 
There, two mornings ago, the male was 
pounding away when, Donato reports, a 
Black Hawk swooped from the sky, grasped 
the Woodpecker in its claws and flew off with 
him. An Oropéndola, while working at her 
nest, met a similar fate in the adjoining tree 
just three years ago. Both victims, evidently 
intent on their tasks, relaxed for a moment 
that eternal vigilance which is their safety, 
and paid the penalty. The female Wood 
pecker all day, called at intervals the long, 
Flicker-like roll, returned to the nest the next 
morning, called again, but shortly after seven 
left for the forest. It remains to be seen 
whether she will find a new mate.—F. M. 
C., Barro Colorado, January 25, 1930. 
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Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENTLE BLUEBIRD’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Spring is here! Spring is here! I 
have brought it with me! Blackbirds 
and Robins may fool you into think- 
ing that the thaws of February are 
announcing it, but believe them not. 
I am the real harbinger, and until I 
have arrived, know well that you may 
still have a foot of snow or zero tem- 
perature. Somewhere in our family 
history it is recorded that back in 
1895 thousands of us were killed or 
starved to death by a great ice-storm 
that covered most of the country 
from Texas to New England, and 
that thereafter, for ten years, Blue- 
birds were scarce everywhere, but we 
are not often misled into coming 
SPRING IS HERE. I HAVE BROUGHT 11 northward with the first rise in tem- 

enn, ae perature. We usually wait until 


March anyway, and then if snows should come, we know they will not last long, 
and we can eke out an existence upon the dried berries of the cedar or barberry, 
or upon the sumach bobs, until the warm sun starts the canker-worm moths to 
flying and the cut-worms to crawling. We do not mind a little cold weather if 
we can find plenty of food, but we prefer to wait until spring is really here 
before returning to the Northland. 

You have not seen anything of that coy little mate of mine, have you? 
She usually does not come north until several days after me, though sometimes, 
when an unusually late spring delays me, she catches up and we arrive together. 
We do not ordinarily see each other all winter, because the older we get the 
more each one of us likes to go back to the same place where we have spent 
the preceding winters, and, unfortunately, we began wintering in different 
places before we even knew each other. Each of us has friends and associations 
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that tie us almost as strongly for the winter as does this snug little bird-house 
and your garden for the summer. And so, while we live together here as a happy 
family all summer, and the youngsters of our first brood often stay with us 
until the second lot is reared, we usually get scattered even before we start 
for South Carolina in September or October. Our youngsters are always im- 
patient to be off exploring, and when they see other birds moving southward, 


fHE NATURAL HOME OF THE BLUEBIRD 
A cavity drilled by a Woodpecker the previous year 


you can hardly blame them for following along or moving off in any direction 
for that matter, and my mate often goes with them. 

I spent last winter with a crowd of other Bluebirds exploring the gardens 
and clearings and old cotton-fields near Charleston, S. C., feeding on insects 
when we could find them, but depending more on mistletoe and pokeweed 
berries for a steady diet. ‘There was quite a flock of us tourists from the north, 
and we sometimes fell in with some of the local Bluebirds and followed them 
to their good feeding-places. You know we Biuebirds are found all the way from 
northern Ontario to southern Florida and as far west as the Rocky Mountains, 
and, unlike most birds, some of us nest throughout all this territory. ‘Those 
of us that nest in Florida and the Gulf States probably, to your eyes, look 
just like those of us that nest in Canada, but of course we are different and 
we have no more difficulty telling South Carolina or Georgia Bluebirds than 
you would in distinguishing people who have always lived in the South, especi- 
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ally when you hear them speak. The Southern Bluebirds have little difficulty 
in distinguishing us visitors from the North, likewise, but they are always polite 
about it and hospitable. 

If you go as far west as Colorado, you will find many Bluebirds like us 
and two other kinds as well, a Chestnut-backed Bluebird that resembles us 
except that it has a blue throat and chestnut-colored back, and a Mountain 
Bluebird that is bright cerulean blue on its breast as well as on its back. We are 
all about the same size, larger than Sparrows but considerably smaller than 
Robins. Our kind does not go farther west than the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, but the other two are found throughout the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

You have probably noticed that my mate and I are quite different, and you 
will find just as much difference between the males and females of the other 
species. While I am a uniform rich dark blue on my upperparts, she is quite 
gray on her head and back, becoming real blue only on her wings and tail and 
rump. Then, on her throat and breast, where I am a rich cinnamon-rufous, 
she is a much duller cinnamon-brown. During the winter-time, both of us have 
the feathers of our upperparts slightly edged with brownish and the feathers 
on my breast are somewhat tinged with purple or wine-color. We do not have 
to moult our feathers, however, to become bright again in the spring, for these 
dull tips wear off and we really moult our feathers only once a year, after we 
are all through nesting in August and September. If you happen to see some 
of us that do not look as bright as others, either male or female, you can be 
pretty sure they are not yet a year old, for our youngsters in their first adult 
plumage are somewhat duller than we are, though the difference is not great. It 
is in their juvenile plumage that they look really different. 

When young Bluebirds are first hatched they have merely a few wisps of 


THREE DAYS OLD; NOT MUCH LIKE HIS PARENTS 
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grayish down on their upperparts, but by the time they are ready to leave the 
nest, in a little over two weeks, they have a complete juvenile plumage. This 
is like ours only in that their wings and tails are blue. Their backs are brownish 
gray spotted with white, and their breasts are light gray spotted with brownish. 
They wear this spotted plumage only a short time, however, for when we old 
birds are moulting all of our feathers in August and September, they also 
change everything but their wings and thereafter look very much like us. 

In having a spotted juvenile plumage, we Bluebirds are more like some of 


JUST OUT OF THE NEST IN SPOTTED JUVENILE PLUMAGE—QUITE DIFFERENT 
FROM THEIR PARENTS 


the other members of the great Thrush family to which we belong. Perhaps you 
did not know that we are Thrushes, just like the Robins and the Veeries and the 
Wood Thrushes, but we are, and all young Thrushes are spotted and many 
species as adults also. You may wonder why Robins and Bluebirds should be 
put in the Thrush family when we look so different, but if you will examine us 
clesely you will find that we have many things in common. Look at our bills, 
for example. They are much alike in that they are neither hooked nor sharply 
pointed, and they always have a tiny notch near the tip. Not that this notch 
means anything or is of any particular service to us, but it runs in the family, 
like hooked noses or dimples in some human families. Next look at our wings. 
Spread them and compare the lengths of the flight-feathers and you will see 
that in all, whether Robin or Bluebird or Wood Thrush or Veery, the outermost 
or first primary is very small, less than a quarter the length of the next. This, 
too, is nothing very important from the standpoint of getting a living; it is 
just one of those little things that show relationship, indicating that, in spite 
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of our different colors, we all have had a common ancestor. Then, look at our 
feet. Not only are they similar in having three toes in front and one behind, 
all on the same level, but they are alike in such trivial matters as the loss of 
striations across the front of the tarsus, so that our legs seem to be covered 
with a single long scale or boot. So we all belong to the Thrush family and I, 
for one, am quite proud that we do, for while some Thrushes do not have as 
beautiful feathers as mine, they have much more wonderful songs. My little 
tremulous chuckle is all right early in the spring when it does not have to 
compete with much else than Song Sparrows and Robins and Redwings, but 
I am afraid you would not even hear it if Hermit Thrushes or Wood Thrushes 
or Solitaires were singing at the same time. 

I was asking about that little mate of mine. I trust nothing has happened 
to her, though we have so many enemies that I am always worried until I 
see her again. I do not think she would be foolish enough to try to winter as 
far north as New York or New England, as a few Bluebirds always try to do. 
It would be more like her to go with those Bluebirds that set out for the Gulf 
Coast, or even southern Texas, because she seems to be so fond of traveling. 

Cooper’s and Sharp-shinned Hawks by day and Screech Owls by night are 
among our worst enemies. By traveling in flocks with Robins and alert little 
Chipping and Field Sparrow, however, we are seldom taken unawares by 
Hawks. Nor would we have much trouble at night except that we cannot 
always find cavities to our liking in which to roost. Perhaps you have seen us 
examining Woodpecker-holes or bird-houses during the migrating season of 
the fall as well as the spring. We are then looking for safe places in which to 
roost, for if we sleep in one that is too shallow or has too large an opening, 
Mr. Ow/l is likely to visit us in the middle of the night. 

Ice-storms that cover up all our food are perhaps even worse than Hawks 
and Owls, for we cannot avoid them, and all we can do is to starve and wait 
for the ice to melt. That is one reason I believe in spending the winter as far 
south as I do. I will take my chances in getting back to my old territory here 
ahead of any other claimant. I may seem gentle, but I tell you I am pretty 
good at standing up for my rights. 

Sometimes my mate does not get back until so late that we do not 
begin nesting until after the middle of April. That is when we are likely to 
have trouble with the House Wrens or the Starlings. It used to be only the 
everlasting House Sparrows that usurped our homes, but now we have three 
competitors. The House Sparrows do not bother us much if we choose natural 
cavities that are fairly low down and in the open, like those in fence-posts, or 
if we find a bird-house in a similar place, such as on a pipe or post in the garden. 
House Sparrows do not like such locations and we do. Starlings are a terrible 
pest if the openings are more than 1% inches in diameter, so that they can get 
into the cavities and claim them. They are not much good at enlarging open- 
ings, however, and when we find a bird-house or a natural cavity with an 
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opening from 1!4 to 1% inches in diameter, we are not bothered a great deal. 
But those pesky little House Wrens can get through any hole that we can, and 
they are not at all particular where they nest, so that, unless we can get well 
started with our nesting before they come back in the spring, they are likely 
to give us trouble. Some places, where they are very numerous, we just turn 
over to them entirely and move 
off to a quieter spot. Why, | 
have known the little rascals to 
try to drop big sticks into 
my box while I was inside 
sitting on the eggs, and many 
a time I have had to drive 
them away while my mate was 
incubating or they would have 
penned her in with their mean, 
snaggy twigs. Yes, and some- 
times when we return with food 
for our youngsters we find that 
they have been around and 
dropped twigs on top of them. 
Nor do we ever both dare to 
leave our eggs at the same 
time for fear they will sneak in 
and punch holes in them. Of 
course, all Wrens are not so 
mischievous, but one can never 
tell by listening to their bub- 
bling songs whether they are 
planning mischief or not, so I, 
for one, do not trust any of 
them, and it does not take very 
many of them to destroy all 


\N IDEAL HOME FOR A BLUEBIRD ON AN IRON my gentleness. So please re- 
aor ” ASPHALTU M ‘ROOFING PAPER. On HEAVY member, when you are putting 

up another bird-house for Blue- 
birds, to place it in the open garden and not more than 5 to 6 feet from the 
ground. Make the opening about the middle on one side, and not more than 
1% inches in diameter. If you leave off the perch below the opening, I will be 
just as glad, because the Sparrows and Wrens use it more than we do, and 
find it very convenient when annoying us. I don’t care whether you make 
the box of wood or of heavy roofing paper, but if there are any cats or 
squirrels around, I should prefer that you mount it on top of an iron pipe 
that they cannot climb. 
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I did not mention cats and red squirrels among our worst enemies, because 
if we know they are hanging around and can get to our proposed nest, we simply 
move on to another place. There is no use in trying to compete with them. 
Flying squirrels, too, sometimes steal our nests when we use cavities in the 
orchard, and even deer-mice do the same thing, and once a fat old bumble-bee 
made over our nest for hers while we were away, and buzzed so angrily when 
we returned that my poor little mate would not enter the hole. So you can 
readily see that a properly built box on a pipe in the garden is much more at- 
tractive to us than even a natural cavity or a Woodpecker-hole in a dead tree. 

I suppose it seems strange to you that we Bluebirds, being Thrushes, should 
nest in holes in trees. Most Thrushes build nests in trees or bushes more or less 
like Robins’, with an outer layer of coarse material, a middle layer of mud, and 
an inner layer of fine grasses. Well, I suppose the original Bluebirds built 
similar nests also, but we have all nested in holes so long now that all we retain 
of the original nest is the lining. We always build the nest at the bottom of the 
box or cavity, out of soft grasses, and when we use anything else it is unusual. 
Our eggs, too, have degenerated somewhat from other Thrushes’ in that 
they have become much paler. The typical Thrush egg is like that of a Robin 

‘Robin’s-egg blue’ and without spots. Ours are unspotted but sometimes 
so pale a blue as to be almost white. You see, birds developed colored eggs to 
make them inconspicuous before they learned to build nests. When they learned 
to build nests and conceal them, the color of the eggs was no longer important, 
and the pigment has, therefore, gradually degenerated. With us Bluebirds, 
nesting in holes where colors are entirely negligible, the degeneration has gone 
further than with other Thrushes, so that our eggs are now the palest of the lot. 
Birds that have always nested in holes, like Woodpeckers and Kingfishers, 
never developed pigment and have always laid pure white eggs. 

My mate and I have a fine time building our nest, and I usually help her a 
great deal unless I find that there is some other Bluebird around that has to be 
watched and chased out of our territory. She is just as jealous of our territory 
as I am, and often helps me drive away other Bluebirds. I get all excited at the 
very thought of it. Perhaps you have noticed how I usually twitch one wing 
when I alight, or even when I begin to think about flying. Well, you ought to 
see them both twitch and flutter when my mate arrives and I begin courting 
her, or when I start chasing some other Bluebird out of our territory. Such a 
fluttering and chuckling as goes on then—you would scarcely know me for the 
same pensive little bird sitting here on the wire. And nothing gives me more 
pleasure than to find a nice juicy cutworm and present it to her; she seems so 
appreciative. 

We usually take a week or more to build the nest and sometimes, we stay 


around a nesting-box for more than a week before we even begin to build, to 
make sure that it is a safe place in which to rear a family. Of course, we could 
make the nest in much less time if we wanted to, and sometimes we do. My 
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mate usually lays four or five eggs, and we do not start incubating them, or- 
dinarily, until they are all laid. It is during this time, when both of us go off 
exploring together and leave the nest unprotected, that the insidious little 
House Wren sometimes punches holes in our eggs. He knows very well that if 
we find holes in our eggs we will move to some other locality and leave the 
garden to him. 

Once the eggs are laid, we usually take turns sitting upon them, though I 
guess my mate gets the longest turns. It takes twelve days to hatch them, and 


WE FEED OUR YOUNGSTERS CHIEFLY ON INSECTS 


then the youngsters have to be fed. This is more of a job and keeps us so busy 
that I do not even have time to sing. We give them practically nothing but 
insects for the first two weeks while they are in the nest, but after they are 
learning to fly, when nearly three weeks old, we give them quite a few berries 
and other fruits as well as insects. 

You might think that mate of mine would be satisfied with four or five 
youngsters trailing around after her, and would be ready for a rest after they 
had learned to fly and care for themselves, but no such thing. They have not 
been out of the nest a week before she takes time between bites to renovate the 
old nest and start thinking about another brood. First thing you know she 
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has laid four more eggs and has turned over the care of the first youngsters 
entirely to me while she sits on the second lot of eggs. You can bet I hustle 
those youngsters into a mulberry tree if there is one around and let them find 
some of their own nourishment. They are likable little fellows, however, and 
often they go and visit their mother on the nest when they are able to fly well, 
and when the second lot are on the wing they sometimes even help feed them. 
It isn’t often that my mate attempts a third brood unless something has hap- 
pened to break up one of the earlier ones, but I have heard of friends of mine 
farther south being able to do it and still get the third lot grown in time to 
migrate. We are really quite prolific, and if we have a fair chance, should be 
able to hold our own in spite of the Sparrows and Wrens and Starlings. Unless 
you can give us some encouragement in your garden, however, rest assured we 
will move to a place where competition is not so severe. For after all, it is not 
our nature to be continually fighting, and the other birds, knowing this, are 
likely to take advantage of it. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the male Eastern Bluebird as to size and color. How does the female differ? 
2. Describe the young Bluebirds in their first plumage, in their juvenile plumage, and in 
their first winter plumage. 
3. What is the distribution of the Eastern Bluebird during the summer and during the 
winter? 
4. What other Bluebirds are found in the United States and Canada and what is their 
distribution? How do they differ from the Eastern Bluebird? 
5. Describe the song of the Eastern Bluebird. 
6. When does the Bluebird arrive in the ncrthern United States in the spring and when 
does it depart in the fall? 
7. Describe the courtship of the Bluebird. 
8. Describe the nest of the Bluebird as to location and nesting materials. Which sex 
builds it? 
9. Describe the eggs of the Bluebird as to color, number and period of incubation. 
10. Why are Bluebirds’ eggs paler than those of other Thrushes? 
11. How long do young Bluebirds remain in the nest and what are they fed? 
12. What becomes of the young Bluebirds after leaving the nest? 
13. How many broods does the Bluebird usually have? 
14. What is the relation between Bluebirds and Wrens, Starlings and House Sparrows? 
15. How would you build a good Bluebird-house and where would you place it? Why? 
16. What are some of the enemies of the Bluebirds? 
17. What is the food of the Bluebird in summer and in winter? 
18. What would you say of the economic status of the Bluebird? 
19. With what birds does the Bluebird associate on its migrations? 
20. To what family does the Bluebird belong? Give several reasons for so believing. 
21. When does the Bluebird moult and how many feathers does it change? 
22. Does the Bluebird’s color change from winter to spring? How? 
3. Describe a distinctive habit of the Bluebird upon alighting. 
24. When were Bluebirds nearly exterminated and how? 
25. Where do Bluebirds usually spend the night? Do they return to the same place each 
summer and winter? 
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DOWNY AND HAIRY WOODPECKERS 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Chart 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 


1. Summer Range: In one form or another, found from coast to coast, and from Alaska to 
Florida. 

2. Winter Range: Practically the same as the summer range; the Downy is a permanent 
resident wherever found. 

3. Migration: Practically none. Once established on a nesting territory the Downy is appar- 
ently sedentary unless driven out by a food shortage. There is probably a wandering 
of immature birds that have not nested that causes a fluctuation in their numbers at 
different seasons or in different years in every locality. 

Preferred Habitat: Orchards and woodlands, parks and gardens, often becoming very 
friendly at feeding-stations at the window. 

. Calls: A sharp peek, peek—sometimes repeated rapidly eight to ten times to form a rat- 
tling crescendo, given especially as it takes flight. There is no true song, it being re- 
placed by a rolling tattoo hammered out by its bill on a resonant limb. 

6. Food: Largely wood-boring larvz but also other insects, especially ants, and occasionally 

wild fruits and fatty seeds. Very fond of beef-suet at feeding-stations. 

7. Economic Status: One of our most valuable birds, destroying many insect pests that are 


- 


difficult to control in any other way. 

8. Nest: Drills a cavity in a dead tree or branch and lays eggs on the chips at the bottom, 
building no nest. The opening is about 1% inches in diameter, goes straight in and 
then down 8 to ro inches, the cavity being about 3 inches in diameter at its widest spot. 

9. Eggs: Four to six, glossy white, somewhat larger than Sparrows’, about .75 of an inch in 
length and .6 of an inch in diameter at the larger end. 

10. Recognition Marks: Pure white underparts and stripe down the back will distinguish it 
from other Woodpeckers, except the larger Hairy Woodpecker, from which it can be 
told by the black bars on its white outer tail-feathers. These, however, are seldom 
visible in the field, and one has to depend largely on the difference in size, the Hairy 
being nearly as large as a Robin, the Downy not much larger than a Sparrow. The 
bill of the Hairy is noticeably longer than the Downy’s and his calls much louder and 
harsher. The call of the Hairy resembles the alarm-call of the Robin. 

Males of both species have bright red spots on the nape, that of the Hairy being 
divided into two by a central black stripe. Young birds of both species have the whole 
top of the head red but this plumage is not worn long, being replaced by the first 
winter plumage in early September. This is similar to that of the adult. 

Distinctive Habits: In common with most other Woodpeckers, the Downy has an undu- 
lating flight. It seldoms feeds on the ground, and always backs down a tree, never 
traveling head downward. It ordinarily perches lengthwise on larger branches, but 
can balance crosswise, even on a wire. It is not as wary as the Hairy Woodpecker. 


HAIRY WOODPECKER 


In all particulars this bird is but a large edition of the Downy Woodpecker, having the 
same range, lack of true migration, the same habitat, calls, food, economic status, etc. In 
most places the Downy is more common and more friendly to man, the Hairy preferring 
wilder places though he is often a regular visitor to window feeding-stations. 

The nest-cavity opening is half an inch larger in diameter and the eggs nearly an inch long. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


TASTES DIFFER 


“Whir-r-whir-r.” A flash of ruby, and then it was gone. 

“Dear me,” said the Bluebell. “He didn’t even look at me today. He’s such 
a conceited fellow. Yet he’s been so many places, and seen so much. He told 
me that yesterday when he came to suck my nectar.”’ 

“Why, who is he?”’ piped up the Daisy. 

“Don’t you know, you stupid thing, that he’s the 
Hummingbird, and, and—I love him?”’ 

“What a state of affairs,” said the Daisy, laugh- 
ing. “A very fine fellow, but I think the Linnet—you 
know the one that scratches round my roots every 
day—is just as nice. He’s so practical and simple. 
He tells me all the neighborhood gossip and chirrups 
in such a friendly way, while he catches a bug or says something very unim- 
portant.” 

“Pooh,” said the Bluebell. “A Linnet, imagine!” and turned her head away 
in scorn. 


“Well, tastes differ, you know. He’s very 
busy now as his little wife has some babies up in 
the big oak tree yonder.” 

“Who, who?” called the Swallow as he dipped 
low enough to catch the last words of the conver- 
sation. 

“Why, the Linnet,”’ cried the Daisy. 

“Then I'll go and pay a visit. Goodbye. O-Oh, 
there’s a big fat fly up there. ’Bye,” and he was gone. 

They watched him flying up and up, catch the fly, then swooping, and curv- 
ing, and plunging in his endless flight. He caught sight of a stranger, a queer 
brown bird with a long curved bill, climbing up the side of a tree. 

“Goodday,” said the Swallow, stopping a minute on a twig. “You're a 


stranger to these parts, I believe.” 

“Yes, I come from the dark, deep redwoods. My name is Creeper.”’ 

“Well, well. I shouldn’t say that was a very good 
way to catch bugs, Mr. Creeper,” said the Swallow, 
surveying him critically. ““Why don’t you fly free as 
I do?” 

“But see my claws,” said the offended Creeper. “I 
dig them in the bark and catch myriads of bugs with 
my sharp beak. I dare say I catch lots more bugs 
than you do.” 
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“Perhaps so. Tastes differ, you know. Goodday, and I hope you catch as 
many bugs as I in the future.” 

“A saucy fellow,” thought the Creeper, “very shallow and bold, too. Hum, 
about time I was getting home, I think. These lowlands don’t suit me. Ah, 
what a whopper, a beauty. Never saw such a 
caterpillar at home,” and he gobbled it down. 

But let us pursue the Swallow in his joyous 
flight. To the close observer a flash of violet or 
green could be seen as the sun glinted on his 


glossy coat. He was proud of his coat, some color, 
and yet not too much. He was so glad he wasn’t ee aaa 
a plain gray Towhee, or an ugly Blackbird, but Viet Green Swale 
tastes differ, you know. The Towhee was very 

pleased with his coat, and the Blackbird boasted how his shone in the spray. 

“Hoo, hoo, up there, Swallow. How are you today?” 

The Swallow swooped down almost to the ground and spied his friend, the 
Goldfinch, sitting on a swaying branch, while he pecked the seeds from a corn- 
flower. 

“Very fine,” replied the Swallow, “and you?” 

“As well as can be. The seeds are very plen- 
tiful this year, and I have a wonderful appetite.” 

“IT met a queer creature a few minutes ago,” 
said the Swallow, circling round the Goldfinch’s 
head. “He said his name was Creeper, and, 
imagine, he pecks bugs from out of trees while 
he climbs up the side in a most idiotic fashion.” 

“Ha, ha! He must be an acrobat,” replied 
the Goldfinch, cheerfully. “I should say seeds 
were much the best fare, especially cornflower seeds, but as my little Goldy so 
often says, ‘tastes differ, and there’s no use talking about it either.’ ” 

A glimpse of yellow and dull orange shone through the leaves of the oak tree. 

“There’s poor Bullock’s Oriole,” said the Goldfinch. 

“Why poor?” said the Swallow, catching a fat fly. ‘The weather’s fine, 
there’s bugs a-plenty, and mates in abundance. What else can he want?” 

“You cold, hard thing,” said the Goldfinch. “Don’t you know his mate 
hung herself on a string while building her nest up in the old oak tree? He’s 
just broken-hearted and stays around there all the time.”’ 
said the Swallow, subdued. 


’ 


“I’m sorry. I knew nothing of the calamity,’ 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself,” scolded the Goldfinch. 

“Yes,” he confessed, “but you can’t blame me because—.” 

A screeching, scolding, ranting noise broke off his last words and announced 
the coming of the Jay, the brigand, the scavenger. The Goldfinch flew away 
without more ado; the Swallow soared higher; the Bush-Tits cried in a panic, 


as 
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“Come. Come away. It’s he. Come. Come away.” The Titmouse stopped 
his love-making, and the pair flew off together. But the most frightened of all 
these was the little Linnet mother. She and her babies were prey for the thief. 
Perhaps he would tear her babies to pieces or pull down her nest. The Jay was 
almost as bad as that horrible furry thing with four legs, that crept on you un- 
awares and treacherously pounced on you, digging 
sharp claws into your flesh. The poor little mother 
did not dare leave her nest, and father stayed close 
by. The Jay circled round the nest for almost an 
hour, waiting for his chance. 

He was taunted on all sides by every bird big 
enough to show his head. 

“Coward, coward,” they called. 

“Hunh. Who are you?” he scoffed, “I could beat 


you up in a minute.” 

“Could you?” answered the Robin. “It would be a good fight, I should say. 
Come on.” 

“Naw,” answered the Jay, “I’m busy.” 

“Yes, busy waiting to kill my babies, you murderer,” said the brave little 


Linnet father. 

“Certainly,” he said with scorn. 

“Your coat is too beautiful for words,’ 
one so blue.” 

“Oh, yes. My father said he never saw one so fine.” 

“Look at that Jay there. He’s not half as gay as you. And just think, 
we poor Linnet women haven’t a speck of color.” 

And so by flattery and bribery the brave little 
mother made the thief promise he would go away. 
Since she wasn’t going to leave her nest, what was 
the use in staying anyway? She knew he was vain 
and had a soft spot in his heart for a woman’s 


’ 


said the little wife. “I never saw 


flattery. 

From above the tree-tops the Swallow watched 
the contest. He greatly admired the Linnet 
mother, and said to his neighbor, the Titmouse, “I think it’s about time I get 
a mate, too. I’ve discovered a fine place for the nest.”—Mary E. IsHam (age, 


14 years), Palo Alto, Calif. 
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THE BALD EAGLE BILL 


\ bill to protect the Bald Eagle, which, on 
January 6, 1930, was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Andresen 
Senate by Senator Norbeck, at 
the writer, representing the 


Wild Life 


and in the 
the request of 
National 
lation, is still pending. 


Committee on Legis 
On January 31 a hearing was held by the 
Agriculture to which 
Theodore S. 


House Committee on 
the bill had been referred. Dr. 
Palmer, First Vice-President of this Associa- 
tion, and the writer, appeared in support of 
the bill. Mr. Dan A, Sutherland, delegate in 
Congress from Alaska, appeared in opposition 
to the 
tinued for two hours has been published in a 
28-page pamphlet issued by the United 
States Government Printing Office. To date 
(March 4) the Committee has not 
reported on the bill. 

On February 12, the Senate Committee on 


measure. The discussion which con- 


House 


Agriculture and Forestry, without granting a 
public hearing, reported the bill favorably 
to the Senate. Here the matter rests at the 
present time, and there is no possibility of 
the Senate until 
after the disposition of the Tariff Bill. 

that the 


considering the measure 


The announcement measure 


intends to preserve the “American Eagle 
the Emblem of our Country” has aroused a 
great interest throughout the entire country. 
I cannot recall any conservation measure 
before Congress of recent years that has 
provoked so much editorial comment in 
such a short time. While here and there an 
editor speaks jestingly of the matter, or even 
raises the question of the advisability of 
such legislation, a great percentage of the 
editorial comment is wholly favorable. 

The Audubon Association is putting a 
great deal of effort back of this measure. If 
Congress should not pass the bill it may be 
because of the feeling on the part of some 
Congressmen that it would be unconstitu- 
tional for Congress to legislate regarding the 
killing of non-migratory species. 

In the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on January 31, Dr. 
Palmer made some very interesting state- 
ments regarding the history of the Eagle as 
our national emblem and from his address at 
that time the following quotations are taken: 

“The object of the bill, as I see it, is 
something more than to provide a penalty 
for killing the Eagle, taking its eggs, and 
enforcement of the act. 
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“Tt is in effect a bill to increase patriotism, 
and thereby has considerable educational 
value. The necessity for a measure of this 
kind has already been mentioned. A few 
years ago we had between the city of Wash- 
ington and Chesapeake Bay, and down the 
Potomac River, as many Eagles as were in 
any equal area of this part of the Atlantic 
slope. At one time I had a list of the nesting 
Eagles in this vicinity and probably 30 or 40 
birds were nesting within 100 miles of 
Washington. Unfortunately for various 
reasons the number has decreased materially 
and I doubt if there are now more than half 
of that number. In Pennsylvania the State 
Ornithologist, a few years ago, estimated 
that there were 1o birds nesting in that 
State, most of them up on Lake Erie and 
two on the Susquehanna River. In the 
neighboring State of Ohio, where more 
attention has been given to studying the life 
history and distribution of Eagles, not more 
than 25 birds are known to be nesting. This 
will give some idea of the rarity of the Eagle 
in the eastern part of the United States. 


“From a legislative standpoint the Eagle ° 


is unique among the birds of North America 
in that it was the first bird mentioned in the 
legislation of the Congress and the only one 
selected as an emblem of the country. It is 
in effect the national bird. It is commonly 
known that the Eagle is represented on the 
great seal of the United States, and that it is 
an American or Bald Eagle. It is on the 
flags of the President of the United States, 
of the Secretary of State, of the Secretary of 
War, of the Coast Guard Service, of the 
Customs Service, and formerly on the flags 
of the Army in the War of 1812, and from 
1834 to 1861; it appears on the coinage of the 
United States, both gold and silver; it is 
on the postage stamps of the United States; 
it appears on the uniforms of the Army and 
Navy and Marine Corps; and it is on the 
standards bearing the colors which are 
carried into battle. In the war between the 
States even the birds themselves were 
carried by some of the regiments. 

“Some legislation of this kind should have 
been passed long ago. In my judgment the 
bill is simply the exercise of a latent power 
that Congress has possessed for many years. 
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“The second point is what I call the 
historical background of the measure. As I 
see it, this bill does not make the Eagle the 
National Bird. That was done by the 
‘fathers’ long ago. That it is an emblem of 
the United States is common knowledge, I 
shall try to show you what I have been able 
to find. The Eagle is on the great seal, on 
the flag, on the coinage, and stamps of the 
Government, but the words ‘Eagle,’ ‘great 
seal’ and ‘flag’ do not occur in the Con- 
stitution. Where then does Congress get its 
authority to legislate on the flag or the 
great seal? You will find the ‘great seal’ 
mentioned first in the act of the Continental 
Congress of June 20, 1782, again in the act 
of September 15, 1789, and in the Revised 
Statutes, United States section 1793. You 
will find ‘coinage’ and ‘eagle’ mentioned in 
the coinage act of April 1792, and in later 
acts. Evidently, Congress had no hesitation 
in legislating on these various subjects. 

“Time does not permit me to go into the 
history of each of these things, and I select 
only the great seal of the United States, 
because that is one of the most interesting. 
Immediately after the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, a committee was 
appointed to select a device for the coat of 
arms of the United States and a great seal. 
This committee, composed of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in due time submitted a device for a 
great seal. It was, however, not accepted. 
Several years went by and a second com- 
mittee was appointed. This committee, 
after considerable investigation, called on 
two gentlemen to assist them in the work of 
selecting a device for a great seal. One was 
William Barton, of Philadelphia, a brother of 
the eminent naturalist, Dr. Benjamin 
Barton; the other was Charles Thompson, 
secretary of the Continental Congress. 

“Each of these advisers submitted a 
device for a great seal. Barton’s device in- 
cluded an Eagle on a column, with figures on 
each side, and other details. Thompson’s 
device was an Eagle with a shield on its 
breast and with a scroll bearing the words 
‘E Pluribus Unum’ carried in the bird’s bill, 
but without the side figures. Barton then 
made an ‘improvement,’ as he called it, on 
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Thompson’s device, and on the 19th day of 
June, 1782, submitted his amended device 
to the Committee. On the following day, 
June 20, 1782, it was adopted by the Con 
tinental Congress. In this device, which was 
the first great seal adopted and which is 
essentially the great seal of today, the Eagle 
Bald 
take the trouble to look up the Journals of 


is the American Eagle. If you will 
the Continental Congress, you will notice 
this very interesting fact, that the words 
read, ‘American Bald Eagle’ but the word 
‘bald’ struck that 


description was intended to apply to the 


was out, indicating 
American Eagle and showing absolutely that 
it was intended to apply to the bird covered 
by this bill. Note the date—June 20, 1782. 
Within 


and the great seal was used on September 16, 


three months a brass die was cut 


1782, on a commission to General Washing 
ton authorizing him to exchange prisoners 
of war. Thereafter it was used regularly on 
documents of the Continental Congress for 
some years. 

“Tt may be presumed that it was ‘common 
to all the States and to all of 
the members of the Continental Congress 


knowledge’ 


that this seal represented the sovereignty 
of the United States. Barton explained that 
he put the Eagle on the seal to represent the 
sovereignty of Congress. 

“In 1787 the several States, through their 
delegates signed the Constitution of the United 
States, known, the Consti 
tution went into effect on the 4th of March, 
1789. In the following September Congress 


and as is well 


passed an act to establish the Department 
of State, and Section 3 of that act provided 
in effect that the great seal of the United 
States heretofore in use was to be the seal 
of the United States. Where did Congress 
get the authority to pass the act of Sep 
tember 15, 1789 (I Stat. 68)? Apparently 
there was no question about it. I suggest 
this theory. Watson’s Work on the Constitu 
tion, that the States in 
signing the Constitution surrendered most 


page 703, says 
of their power to the General Government; 
that is, to the United States. May it not 
be that each State, through its delegates, 
having common knowledge that the Eagle 
was included in the device of the great seal 


Bird- 
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of the United States, agreed that it should 
remain an emblem of the United States? 

“Tn other words, with the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States the Eagle 
and seal both brought within the 
sphere of Federal jurisdiction. At the same 
time that the representatives of the States 
signed the Constitution they adopted that 
little clause in Article I, section 8, paragraph 
18, which an early Attorney General of the 
United States ‘the vital 
clause of the authorizing 


were 


has defined as 
Constitution,’ 
Congress— 

**To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Govern 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.’ 

“Let me refer to one other point befcre I 
go on, the difference between the adoption 
of the great seal and the adoption of the 
flag. Apparently Congress had very little 
difficulty in adopting the flag, because, as 
you know the flag was adopted on June 14, 
1777, about a year after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, whereas the 
seal was not adopted till 1782, or six years 
later. June 14 is now recognized everywhere 
in schools for the observance of Flag Day. 
There has been considerable legislation on 
the flag, but where 
authority to legislate for the flag, unless it 
be under this or some similar clause in the 


does Congress get 


Constitution? 

“For the purpose of this bill it is im 
material whether the theory be accepted 
that the Eagle became an emblem of the 
sovereignty of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the great seal and of the 
Constitution, or whether authority to 
legislate regarding the great seal is found 
in the ‘incidental powers’ clause, in the 
coinage clause, or some other clause of the 
Constitution, but the fact remains that the 
Eagle was adopted as an emblem on the 
great seal and Congress has repeatedly 
exercised its right to legislate regarding the 
great seal and the flag, neither of which 
subjects are specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

“As I read the bill, this committee is not 
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called upon to establish the fact that the 
Bald Eagle is the national bird, or that it is 
That is, 
as I have said ‘common knowledge’ and I 


an emblem of the United States. 


have merely tried to show how it came to be 
adopted as an emblem. If you assume that 
to be a fact, the question before this com 
mission is, has it the authority to provide 
legislation to protect the bird and to protect 
an emblem of the United States? On this 
point I shall quote from a few decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. I cite 
first the classic decision of McCullough vs. 
Maryland, a decision with which you are 
probably all familiar, rendered about 100 
years ago, to the effect: 

“*The constitution does not profess to 
enumerate the means by which the powers 
it confers shall be enumerated, and where an 
end is required and a duty is enjoined the 
ability to perform it is contemplated to 
exist on the part of the functionaries to whom 
it is intrusted.’ 

“T also quote from the same decision a 
statement by Chief Justice Marshall, to 
this effect: 

“Let the 
within the scope of the Constitution, and 


end be legitimate, let it be 
all means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited but consistent with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu 
tional.’ 

“Again from later decisions: 

“ “Congress may create, define, and punish 
crimes or offenses when necessary for ef- 
fectuating the objects of government. The 
power to punish offenses is incidental to 
constitutional powers of sovereignty.’ 

“T also call attention to the fact that this 
bill is a measure to encourage patriotism and 
as such has considerable educational value. 
On this point I quote from a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in U. S. vs. 
Gettysburg Elec. R. Company, as follows: 

** “Any act of Congress which plainly and 
directly tends to enhance the respect and 
love of the citizen for the institutions of his 
country, and to quicken and strengthen his 
motives to defend them, and which is 
germane to and intimately connected with 
and appropriate to the exercise of some one 
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or all of the powers granted by Congress, 
must be valid.’ 

“T will not detain the 
citing any more decisions, although there are 


Committee by 


others along the same line. 

“In brief, all this Commission is called 
upon to do is to exercise a latent power which 
has always resided in Congress, the right to 
protect an emblem of sovereignty of the 
United States. 

“To some it may seem foolish that Con- 
gress is called upon for what seems such a 
little thing as to prohibit the killing of an 
Eagle, but remember that there is no matter 
of sovereignty too small to merit considera- 
tion, and nothing on which Congress is more 
insistent than upen the defense of the 
emblems of the sovereignty of the country. 
When you and I were boys possibly some 
of us collected postage stamps and you may 
remember the old postage-stamp albums 
contained illustrations of stamps of the 
United States and foreign countries. Later 
it was held under some of the counterfeiting 
laws that of United States 
postage stamps could not be published, 
probably anticipating that the dies might be 
used in counterfeiting. Later, albums for 
postage stamps had nothing but blank 
spaces for stamps of the United States. 
Subsequently, a Member of the House from 
New Jersey succeeded in having a special bill 
passed which allowed the publication of il- 


illustrations 


lustrations of stamps, provided they were 
mutilated by lines drawn across the face, 
but in the case of United States stamps only 
a certain portion of the stamp could be re- 


produced—I think three or four times 
natural size—-thus showing the extreme 


care Congress has exercised in protecting 
such a small thing as a postage stamp, by 
allowing the reproduction under rigid restric- 
tions of a portion only of a stamp. When it 
comes to a question of patriotism or sover- 
eignty, no matter is too small to merit con- 
sideration and no question of economics or 
expediency or anything else is allowed to 
stand in the way. The maintenance of every 
emblem of this country is of paramount 
importance and Congress is very jealous of 
its authority to enforce respect for such 
things.” 


LARK SPARROW 
From a drawing in Black and White by Allan Brooks 


The range of the Lark Sparrow is the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Coast, north to 
Saskatchewan Valley, south to Mexican plateau, and in winter south to Guatemala. 
There are two forms of this species. The one occurring in western United States and 
on the Pacific Coast is known as Western Lark Sparrow. 
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A SEA-BIRD TRAGEDY 
Thousands of Ducks and Other Water-fowl Killed by Oil Pollution 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


No doubt, from time immemorial, the 
waters about Long Island 


favorite winter resort for countless numbers 


have been a 
of wild water-fowl which here have found a 
congenial retreat. Here, comparatively safe 
from the tempestuous storms and boisterous 
weather of the outer ocean, for countless 
seasons they have returned to these favorite 
wintering- and feeding-grounds. 

The early writers on the subject painted 
vivid pictures of the vast numbers of wild 
Within 
historic times, their numbers, no doubt, have 


fowl that frequented this region. 


been sadly decimated, but still they con 
tinue to come in goodly numbers to share 
the bounty of, and to seek the protection 
afforded by, these hospitable waters. 

The winter of 1929-30 has been no ex 
ception to the rule. Scoters, Eiders, Puflins, 
Razor-billed Auks, Grebes, Gulls, and yet 
other sea-loving birds here disported them- 
selves to the delight of many bird-lovers of 
the metropolitan district, who made many 
a journey to observe and study them. 

All went well with these wintering sea 


fowl until January to. There was food 
aplenty, and they had ridden out the winter 
gales in comparative comfort and safety 
then all of a sudden, like a belt out of a clear 
sky, there came, with tragic swiftness, a foul 
and menacing death which took toll of 
thousands of them. 

On the above-mentioned date, the steamer 
‘Edward Lukinback,’ a ship of 8000 tons 
an oil-burner—went aground on the south 


Block Island. No 


example of the terribly disastrous results of 


shore of more tragic 
oil upon wild water-fowl could be presented 
than those which followed the wrecking of 
this vessel. An initial quantity of oil was 
doubtless spilled upon the waters when the 
ship went upon the rocks, but in the sub 
sequent attempts to salvage her, enormous 
quantities of oil were pumped overboard. 
This might well have been pumped into 
scows or tanks, in which case the great 
fatalities among the sea-birds would have 
been avoided. 

The following letter to the Association’s 
Field Agent for New England, Dr. John B. 


SCOTER, WHITE-WINGED SCOTERS, HOLBCLL’S GREBE, AND RUDDY DUCK, 
ALL VICTIMS OF OIL POLLUTION 
Photographed by Edward Heim 
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WILD WATER-FOWL KILLED BY OIL AT 


THESE SCOTERS, 


MONTAUK POINT, L. I. 


GREBES, AND SCAUPS WERE PICKED UP IN A FEW MOMENTS BY WINTHROP GARDINER 
AND ALDEN H. HADLEY 
Photographed by Alden H. Hadley 


May, gives a graphic picture of the con 


ditions on Block Island: 


Block Island, R. I., 
February 13, 1930 
My dear Dr. May: 


My story tonight is a sad one—perhaps 
the situation has already been brought to 
your attention. On January 10, the steamer 
‘Edward Lukinback,’ a ship of 8000 tons 
capacity—an oil-burner—ran ashore on the 
south coast of this island. When she struck 
the rocks, some of her oil-tanks were smashed 
and a flood of oil spread upon the water. 
This, of course, spelled death to many birds. 
Wrecking operations were immediately 
started and the wreckers have pumped and 
bailed overboard far more than the initial 
quantity of oil. In consequence, I doubt if 
there is a normal sea-fowl anywhere on the 
Block Island coast or in our 2000-acre land- 
locked harbor, or the chain of salt-ponds 
which penetrates to the center of the island. 
There are barrels of dead birds on our shores, 
and the sick and dying are most pathetic 
in their appeal. From Long Island, 12 miles 
away, comes the report of thousands of dead 
and dying birds. The Coast Guard there 
state that for 30 miles the shore is dotted 


with oil-soaked birds—oil which came from 
the Block Island wreck. 

Already the water-birds which have been 
wintering farther south are beginning to 
appear—Gannets, for instance—and all 
share the same fate. 

This deed is done and cannot be repealed. 
My question is this: Cannot something be 
done to prevent a similar recurrence in case 
of other wrecks on the Atlantic Coast? 
True, it would not have been as convenient 
for the wreckers to have pumped the fuel- 
oil into scows as to have ‘let it go’ overboard, 
but this could have been done, I am con- 
fident, and this wholesale slaughter of birds 
prevented. We have national laws, I believe, 
prohibiting the cleaning of crude-oil tanks 
in United States waters. Don’t you think 
something could be done to prevent con- 
ditions similar to this of which I write? 
The following is a list of the species which 
I have noted as victims: Holbeell’s Grebe, 
Horned Grebe, Loon, Red-throated Loon, 
Puffin, Razor-billed Auk, Dovekie, Iceland 


Gull, Great-backed Gull, Herring Gull, 
Gannet, Red-breasted Merganser, Old 
Squaw, American Scoter, White-winged 


Scoter, Surf Scoter, and Canada Goose. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ExizABeTH DICKENS 
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The day before receiving this letter, a 
communication had come from Winthrop 
Gardiner, a East 
Hampton, calling the Association’s attention 


prominent citizen of 


to the fatalities among the sea-birds on the 
Mr. 
however, knowing nothing of the wreck, 


east end of Long Island. Gardiner, 
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and in a few moments was able to 
collect and pile up quantities of the oil- 
soaked specimens. The White-winged Scoters 


outnumbered all! the other victims, doubtless 


one 


due to the fact that, each winter, they 


throng these waters in great numbers. 
American Scoters, Holbeell’s and Horned 


WHITE-WINGED SCOTERS HEAVILY SMEARED WITH OIL— 
NOTE SAND AND SHELL CLINGING TO PLUMAGE 
Photographed by Edward Heim 


had attributed the disastrous results to 
refuse oil from a local menhaden factory. 

At Mr. Gardiner’s very cordial invitation, 
the writer became his guest, and, together, 
on the afternoon of February 19, we visited 
the beach immediately northeast of East 
Here 
although 
those 


found in the region of Montauk Point. Later 


Hampton. were found numbers of 


dead_ birds, they were not so 


numerous as which were afterward 
in the afternoon, Mr. Gardiner kindly took 
me in his motor-car to Montauk Point where 
Coast Guardsmen and others had reported 
the greatest destruction to have taken place. 
My time was limited, but here we found the 
beaches everywhere dotted with dead birds, 


Grebes, Ruddy and Scaup Ducks were also 
found. 

In making a close study of the victims, 
one noted marked differences in the degree 
with which the birds had been affected with 
the oil. In many instances, there was found 
only a slight smearing on one side of the 
breast or a wing-tip, and one wondered at 
the terribly fatal effects of this new de- 
structive agency which, from time to time, is 
proving so disastrous to the sea-bird life of 
Again, we 
found specimens which for all practica’ pur- 
poses might as well have been dipped in a tar- 
barrel, so smeared and saturated was the 
plumage with the clinging, sticky substance. 


various countries of the world. 
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It was impossible, in the time at my 


disposal, to make even an approximate 
estimate of the numbers of birds which had 
the effects of the oil; but, 


have 


succumbed to 
undoubtedly, many thousands must 
perished throughout the entire region 
which was affected by the pollution. 

In addition to the victims dotting the 
shores, large numbers, in the distress caused 
by their oil-smeared plumage, had left the 
beaches and had gone inland and died 
among the shrubbery and beach-grasses. 

\ Deputy State Game Warden, 
talked, told of having 
permission to kill many of the doomed birds, 


their 


with 
whom I granted 


and thus mercifully put an end to 
sufferings, which could terminate only in slow 
starvation. 

\s one studies this situation, which is 
only an acute example of a condition which 
is ever becoming more general and menacing 
to the wild water-fowl frequenting our sea 
coasts, one naturally is led to compare the 
effects of oil pollution with those attending 
the so-called ‘alkali poisoning’ on western 
marshes. 

Although untold thousands of wild water 
fowl, during recent years, have succumbed 
to the ‘alkali poisoning,’ we are reliably in- 
that 


not too far gone they, in most instances, 


formed where the affected birds are 


completely recover when placed in fresh 


and uncontaminated water. However, the 
tragic thing about oil pollution is the fact, 
borne out by careful observation, that all 
birds, even though slightly affected by this 
abomination, are doomed from the very first. 

It is needless to say that, as a bird-lover 


and one whose special interest is centered in 
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the problems of bird-protection, I came away 
from the scene of this sea-bird tragedy with 
a feeling of sadness. Doubtless, the wrecking 
of the ‘Edward Lukinback’ would be 
classed unavoidable accident, but 
the question arises as to whether, in this 
particular case, the oil could not have been 


as an 


pumped into scows or tanks, and thus have 
avoided the fatal results to the sea-birds 
attendant upon the disaster to the vessel. 

The question also arises as to the in 
terpretation of the Federal statutes govern- 
ing the discharge of oil or oil-residues in our 
coastal waters. In this connection I will 
quote the following paragraph from a letter 
which has just been received from Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey: 

“While sincerely regretting the great loss 
of bird-life which has occurred off Block 
Island recently, there is nothing the Survey 
can do. The Federal statute permits the 
discharge of oil in coastal waters in cases of 
emergency, unavoidable accident, collision, 
or stranding, and from the information at 
hand received from numerous sources, in 
cluding our U. S. 
visited the locality, I am inclined to think 


Game Protector, who 
there has been no violation of the law in 
this unfortunate occurrence.” 

In concluding this report, it may be not 
amiss to state that, even though this tragedy 
among the this particular 
instance, could not have been prevented, 
it is but another challenge to all bird-lovers 
and conservationists throughout the world to 


sea-birds, in 


renew their efforts in combating the con- 
stantly increasing oil menace on coastal 
waters and on the high seas. 


AN ANTELOPE CENSUS 


Status of Antelope for 1929 as Given in Letters from Game Commissioners 


In view of the active interest which this 
\ssociation recently has been taking in help- 
ing to preserve the last remnants of that 
fleet and graceful little animal, the prong- 
horned antelope, it has been deemed both 
profitable and 


interesting to secure in- 


formation concerning its present status in the 
different states where it is still to be found. 


Letters were sent to seventeen states, and 
all of these were heard from. In all but one 
(Washington), antelope were reported to 
occur in varying numbers. In one or two 
states, the occurrence was said to be casual. 
In all the others, definite figures were given 
as an approximation of the number thought 
to be present. 
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There here follows a brief summary of the 
information contained in the letters from 
the different game commissioners. It should 
be stated that, in a few instances, the figures 
are thought by Federal authorities to be 
considerably too high. 

Arizona: Estimate is 1500 for Coconino 
County; 1200 for Yavapai County; and per- 
haps 1500 would cover the number for the 
rest of the state. Are increasing rapidly in 
the two above-mentioned counties. 

California: Estimate of 806 for the state— 
two antelope refuges on which an increase is 
reported, the Mount Dome Refuge and 
1-Q Refuge in Lassen County. 

Colorado: Estimated 2000 in the state 
most of them in eastern part. They are 
granted a perpetual closed season and are 
given special protection in the antelope 
refuge in eastern part of the state. They 
are, however, gradually decreasing, as little 
range is left for them. A_ strong public 
sentiment exists in their favor. 

Idaho: Reported 3000 in state—have 
shown a material increase in recent years. 
There are two herds, one in the central part 
of the state and one in the southwest. They 
are well confined to given areas and are 
receiving the protection of farmers and 
stockmen. 

Kansas: No really wild antelope in the 
state. Some years ago there was a small 
herd in Scott County, but all have been 
killed. There was, however, a year or two 
ago, a small herd in the extreme southwest 
corner of the state, ranging into Oklahoma 
and Colorado. 

Game Commission has just completed 
fencing a half section of land in Meade 
County for an antelope park 

Montana: Antelope increasing in Montana 
—estimate by Robert H. Hill, of 5000 in the 
state. Animals are located in practically all 
counties of the state east of Continental 
Divide, with possible exception of two or 
three counties. They range in different- 
sized groups, the largest being in the south- 
eastern part of the state. 

Nebraska: Has two herds with about 
fifty animals in each. Both of these are in 
the western part of the state. No attempt 
is made to obtain an increase. 


Nevada: Estimate 4500 for the state— 
greatest number being in Washoe and 
eastern part of Humboldt counties. 

“This area has been set aside for a state 
refuge for antelope, but owing to some hitch 
the privately owned lands were not in- 
cluded in the refuge.” 

There is another refuge for antelope in the 
northern part of Elko County, and it is 
estimated that between 500 and 1000 range 
there, besides about 3000 in the two counties 
previously mentioned. It is also estimated 
that about 500 range in other parts of the 
state. No open season. 

New Mexico: Estimate of 4000 for the 
state. These are distributed among forty 
widely scattered bands. Twenty-two of the 
thirty-one counties contain some antelope. 
They are slowly increasing but on account of 
over-grazing this increase cannot go beyond 
a certain point. All-year closed season and 
law well observed. 

North Dakota: Estimate of 200 to 300 
for the state—no change in status for ten 
years. Commission hopes to create refuge in 
‘Bad Lands.’ 

Oklahoma: General belief that Oklahoma 
is without antelope, but recent reports from 
representatives of Game Commission are t» 
the effect that several of these animals have 
been seen in the western part of the state. 

Oregon: State Game Warden estimates 
25,000 for the state and “‘are increasing very 
rapidly.” Antelope Refuge created in Lake 
and Harvey counties is responsible for this 
increase, according to the Warden. A com- 
plete closed season, but it is intimated that 
the time may come when a short open season 
may be desirable. 

South Dakota: Has about 400 antelope in 
a special preserve of 10,000 acres. Estimate 
of 1500 on the open ranges of the state. No 
open season, and protective law is looked 
upon with favor by the people. 

Texas: Something less than 2000 in the 
state. Most of these are in Panhandle and 
West Texas Plains. Law protecting them is 
given almost perfect observance. 

Utah: Approximately 200 head in the 
state and showing some increase. No open 


season. 
Washington: No recent record of its oc- 
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although it might have occurred 


currence, 


at some time in the past. 
Wyoming: Estimate of 20,000 for the 


Are holding their own and showing 


state. 


Illegal Hunting of Ducks Comes High 


The Bureau of Biological Survey recently 
has reported the largest fine thus far assessed 
against a single individual for the violation 
of the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
This amounted to $2700 and was imposed 
January 29 in the Federal Court at Portland, 
Maine, Judge Peters presiding. 


In December, a resident of Boston, Mass., 
assisted by his employees, killed Lider 
Ducks in Washington County, Maire. 


Under the Federal regulations, there is no 
open season on Eider Ducks. Ninety of these 
Ducks were seized and incriminating evi 
dence filed. The defendant pleaded guilty 
and the court imposed the unusually severe 
penalty of $30 for each Duck killed, the 
total fine thus amounting to $2700, which 
was promptly paid. 

Paul G. 
Redington, of the Biological Survey, should 


This case, according to Chief 


serve as a warning to hunters who are in 
clined to kill migratory birds for which no 
open season is provided, or to hunt game 
out of season. 

The only way in which Eider Ducks may 
be taken legally is under both Federal and 
state permits issued strictly for scientific 
or propagating purposes. 


Junior Club Work 


It is pleasant to report that the Associa- 
tion’s educational work among the children, 
during the present school year, has been 
making excellent progress. Ten active 
Field Agents have been operating in the 
states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Maryland, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. As a result of their 
labors, many thousands of school children 
have been enrolled in Junior Audubon Clubs 
and supplied by the Association with special 
sets of Educational Leaflets at one-half the 
cost of printing and distribution. 
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some increase. This is due to efforts made 


for their protection. Game Commissioner 
hopes for establishment of sufficient sanctu- 


aries in suitable sections of the state. 


The monthly reports of these lecturers 
make good reading, and one gathers that 
they not only must have many varied and 
interesting experiences, but at times lead 
extremely strenuous lives as well. Without 
exception, they are filled with keen en 
thusiasm for the work and are loyal to the 
Association and its ideals and purposes. 


The vast amount of work which is en 
tailed in enrolling and supplying with 
literature nearly 4,000,000 Junior Club 


Members annually, continues to be presided 
over by Mrs. Lillian McEvany, who, with an 
able corps of assistants, succeeds in giving 
painstaking care to the wants of this great 
army of teachers and children. 

No busier place is to be found in the 
\ssociation’s headquarters than that of the 
Junior Department. 


The Currituck Situation 


\bout 1859 a canal was opened between 
the harbor of Norfolk, Va., and Currituck 
Sound, N. C., 30 miles to the southeast. In 
1913, the Government having taken over 
the canal, it was widened and deepened, and 
in 1917 the locks were removed. The en 
larged canal was completed in 1922 but the 
locks were not replaced. Salt and polluted 
waters from Norfolk harbor began to pour 
into the fresh waters of Currituck Sound in 
such quantities that the food for bass, wild 
Ducks, Geese, and Swan was quickly killed 
near the mouth of the canal. Constantly the 
polluted area has spread until today all of 
upper Currituck Sound and the near-by 
Back Bay, Va., are virtually 
denuded of the water-plants that had caused 
the region long to be known as the most 


waters of 


famous bass and wild-fowl territory of our 
entire Atlantic Coast. 

According to Senator Simmons, more than 
two million pounds of bass were taken from 
these waters in 1918. Today scarcely a bass 


c 


can be found. Canvasback and other wild 
fowl have largely deserted the country. 
They come, but finding food almost non- 
existent, they pass on or return northward. 
Many of us interested in the wild life of the 
country have been greatly exercised over 
this situation for the past six to eight years. 
Investigations have been made repeatedly by 
the United States Biological Survey. Scien- 
tists from the Boyce Thompson Institute 
have carefully studied the situation. All 
reports are the same. The locks of the 
Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal must be 
reinstated before there is hope for the wild 
life of Currituck. The whole trouble is to 
get the Government sufficiently interested 
to expend a few hundred thousand dollars on 
lock-construction. 

The writer attended a public hearing 
granted on this important subject by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives in Washington on 
January 28, 1930. He went for the purpose 
of learning, first-hand, the reports of con- 
ditions that obtain in that sorely stricken 
area of our southern coastal waters. Repre- 
senting the National Committee on Wild- 
Life Legislation, he was given the opportun- 
ity to speak briefly on the subject. Some of 
the addresses delivered that day will be 
found of great interest to those concerned 
with wild-life conditions, and copies of the 
proceedings of the hearing may readily be 
obtained. Address Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., and request the 
report of the hearing of the above-mentioned 
committee on ‘Inland Waterway, Norfolk, 
Va., and Beaufort Inlet, N. C., held January 
28, 1930.’ 


Association Seeks Protection for 
Snowy Owl 


Efforts recently have been made to secure 
protection for the Snowy Owl in those states 
where it occurs and remains unprotected, 
and whose legislatures are now in session. 

The prejudice which has long existed on 
the part of the public generally, and game 
commissions particularly, is well reflected 
in the legislation, or lack of legislation, 
pertaining to this class of birds. Careful 
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researches have shown that most Hawks 
and Owls are more beneficial than harmful, 
although it has been exceedingly difficult to 
secure protection for them. 

One of the most interesting and picturesque 
of this group of birds is the Snowy Owl, a 
few individuals of which usually migrate 
from the Far North each winter into our 
northern tier of states. Occasionally, how 
ever, unusually large migrations occur, and 
at such times these majestic birds are often 
killed in large numbers. 

The striking appearance and almost in- 
nocent demeanor of this Owl, with respect 
to the ways of civilization, renders it an 
easy mark to that still considerable number 
of persons who love to shoot every large 
and unusual bird which comes their way. 

Careful studies of its food made during 
these periodic winter visitations have shown 
the Snowy Owl to be not destructive to any 
extent to game-birds and animals, and, there- 
fore, deserving of complete protection. 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors at the Association’s 
headquarters at 1974 Broadway there have 
been Dr. W. C. Henderson, of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey; Edward A. Muschamp, 
of Narberth, Pa., author of ‘Audacious 
Audubon’; M. K. Reckord, of Chicago, 
General Manager of the Izaak Walton 
League of America; Charles P. Catlin, 
Business Manager for the League of Out 
door America. 

Other visitors have been W. G. de Glen, of 
England, member of the Royal Academy of 
Art; William B. Olds, of Redlands Uni 
versity, California, author of books on 
bird-music; Miss Kate Thompson, President 
of the Seattle Audubon Society; Miss Ida 
Culver, also of Seattle; Capt. George H. 
Maines, Commander, New York Post of the 
Palmer, 


American Legion; and Dr. T. 
First Vice-President of the Association. 


New Wild-Life Refuge for Equatorial 
Africa 
Those who are interested in the cause of 
world-wide preservation of the native faunas 
and avifaunas of the various countries of 
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the world will welcome a report recently 
from Dr. J. M. 
Belgium, European Secretary of the Inter 
for Bird 


received Derscheid, of 


national Committee Preservation, 


representing the International 


Office for the 


and also 


Informatory Protection of 
Nature. 

\ccording to Dr. Derscheid. a new reserva 
tion, with an area of 693,000 acres, recently 
has been set aside in the Oriental Province 
of the 
protection to elephants, buffaloes, antelope, 


Belgium Congo. This will extend 


and other native animals in the Luama 
Valley of the Maniema District. 
\ll trapping, shooting, and hunting is 


prohibited in the refuge, except in self 
defense, or with respect to noxious animals, 
such as lions, leopards, hyenas, hunting 
dogs, baboons. crot odiles, poisonous snakes, 
pythons, and birds of prey, with the ex 
ception of Owls, Vultures, and Secretary 
Birds, which also are protected. 

International 


Belgium members cf the 


Informatory Office are now working to 
obtain complete protection for these so 
called noxious animals, and also the flora, 
so that the game-preserve may become, in 
reality, a complete nature reserve and ad 
ministered under the same principles as the 


Congo National Park. 


Dr. Allen and the Golf Club Bird 
Sanctuary Work 


1930, Dr. Arthur .\. Allen, 


of Cornell University, began to give half his 


On February 1, 


time to the Audubon Association in con 
nection with the work of pushing the bird 
sanctuaries on golf club properties. His 
first duty is the preparation of a bulletin 
on the matter of attracting and caring for 
birds. It is expected that this publication 
will be ready for distribution about April 1. 

Recently, a publication entitled ‘Winter 
Birds as Guests of Golf Clubs,’ 
by the Association and distributed from its 
offices at The pamphlet 
“It is not the cold weather that kills 


was issued 


1974 Broadway. 
states: 
birds; it is the lack of food. Their presence 
adds a touch of life and good cheer. As we 
feed these winter guests, we come to regard 
in the light of personal 


them somewhat 
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possessions, and with the satisfaction of one 
who feels that he has done the right thing 
by his neighbors.” 

Specific instructions are given as to the 
simple methods that may be successfully 
employed to care for birds about golf club 
properties during the winter months. 

The Golf Club Bird Sanctuary Committee 
consists of: Frank M. Chapman, Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History; Eugere 
S. Wilson, Vice-President American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Grantland 
Rice, the well-known sports writer; Robert 
T. Jones, Jr., famous golf expert; Bruce 
Barton, the author; Arthur A, Allen, and the 


Chairman, T. Gilbert Pearson. 


Dr. Pearson to Attend International 
Ornithological Congress at Amsterdam 


An invitation recently has been extended 
to Dr. Pearson to preside at all sessions of the 
Section concerned with bird-protection at 
the forthcoming International Ornithological 
Congress which is to convene early in June 
in Amsterdam. 

At that time, many vital questions in 
the field of international bird-protection will 
be brought up for careful consideration and 
discussion. 

In connection with the Congress, there 
will be held a meeting of the delegates of the 
International Committee for Bird Preset 
vation. 


W. Scott Way 


W. Scott Way, writer, botanist, orri 
thologist, and former editor, died at Mon 
rovia, Calif., on January 19, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 

Years ago, Mr. Way had helped to or- 
ganize the Maryland and Florida Audubon 
Societies, and was always interested in the 
cause of bird-protection. He was well known 
for his studies of bird-life and his experiments 
with subtropical plarts. In this connection 


he had established several experimental 
gardens. 

Among his intimate friends were numbered 
some of America’s distinguished literary 


figures, including Mark Twain and James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
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George N. Mannfeld 


In the death of George N. Mannfeld, on 
January 8, 1930, at the age of sixty-four, 
Indiana loses an unusually loyal and ef- 
ficient public servant. 

Mr. Mannfeld had served continuously as 
Superintendent of the Division of Fisheries 
and Game in the Department of Conserva- 
tion since its creation in 1919. As head of 
the newly created Division, he practically 
had to build from the ground up, and in the 
course of a decade of his services, he had 
lived to see the abundant fruitage of his 
untiring labors. 

\t the very beginning, perhaps, his 


special interest lay in the field of fish-culture, 
in which he came to be a recognized author- 
ity. However, the entire field of game 
administration, more and more, came to 
absorb all his talents and energies. 

He was a loyal member of this Association, 
and for the past six years had co-operated 
in the matter of keeping a lecturer constantly 
in the field throughout the school-year, 
forming Junior Audubon Clubs, and also 
spreading the gospel of bird-protection and 
wild-life conservation among various groups 
throughout the state. He once said that he 
regarded this educational work as equally, if 
not more important, than that of the warden 
service. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Enrolled from January 1, 1930, to March 1, 1930 


Adams, Mrs. Austin L. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Charles S. 
\llen, James J. 
Amsler, Louis H. 
\verett, Miss Mary J. 
Ballard, George I. 
Barker, C. W. Tillinghast 
Benkert, Mrs. William C. 
Berliner, William M. 
Berner, Glenn 
Bird Group City Club (Milwaukee, 
Wisc.) 
Bixby, Henry D. 
Blizzard, Herbert H. 
Bones, Iva H. 
Boyle, John H. B. 
Brinley, Godfrey M. 
Brown, Caxton 
Bull, William R. 
Burdett, Gilbert W. 
Buttrum, Robert A. 
Carter, Miss Marion J. 
Cheetham, H. G. 
Chesebro, Henry S. 
Christiansen, C. Waldemar 
Clayton, Joshua 
Closs, Herbert L. 
Collier, Jamés H. 
Conrad, W. N. 
Cooke, Hedley V. 
Culliton, Wm. C. 
Dallier, Mrs. John J. 
Decker, W. M., Jr. 
Dentinger, Philip, Jr. 
Dorney, Mrs. O. C. 
Dreyfus, Max 
Dunham, Mrs. Geo. FE. 
Durstine, Roy S. 


Karle, Miss Mary L. C. 
Ebeling, F. H. 

Ellingson, Mrs. Annis Mott 
Emmet, H. L. R. 
Farrington, B. W. 
Feldman, Charles L. 
Felthouse, James 

Floyd, Mrs. C. B. 

Ford, Mrs. C. P. 

Foster, Mrs. Howard Crosby 
Fountain, Charles S. 
French, Mrs. D. W. 
Fuller, Mrs. Sara K. 
Fulton, John F. 

Fulton, R. Arthur 
Garrison, Mrs. Mary Cole 
Garvin, M. T. 
Geissenhainer, Miss Mary A. 
Gilbert, E. FE. 

Grace, Mrs. J. P. 

Graves, H. B. 

Green, EF. C. 

Greene, Howard H. 
Gregor, Dr. G. D. 
Gurney, F. W. 

Hadley, Walter J. 
Hallahan, Walter 

Hand, Mrs. J. A. 

Harris, Arthur M. 

Hart, Victor A. 

Harticon, Mrs. William F. 
Haverstick, Frantz 
Haydork, Robert 

Hicks, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Hicks, Lawrence M. 
Hodges, Wetmore 
Hornung, J. Thomas 
Houck, Henry C. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Howell, Elmer W. 
Hull, Kenneth D. 
Hungerford, Churchill 
Hunneman, W. C., Jr. 
Inglehart, Aronette D. 
Jeltrup, Mrs. Henri 
Jevons, Miss Isabel 
Jones, Mrs. Hugh R. 
Keeney, Mrs. Cadwell B. 
Keiner, E. G. 

Kelsey, Harlan P. 
Kemp, Daniel F’. 
Kendall, Mrs. Julia H. 


Kentucky Audubon Society (Ky.) 


Kimball, Harry G. 
Kimball, William N. 
Kinkead, E. F. 

Knapp, Mrs. M. D. 
Knaus, G. Norman 
Knight, Dr. Augustus S. 
Koch, John H. 

Korn, Ernst A 

Koven, Mrs. G. H. 
LaBoiteaux, Mrs. Isaac 
Lapham, Frank E., Jr. 
Larsen, Filer U. 
Laurence, E. M. 
Lawrence, Carl C. P. 
Lazear, Dr. Davies 
Leining, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Letchworth, Mrs. Josiah 
Letchworth, W. C. 

Levi, Irving B. 

Levine, Nat. J. 

Little, Miss FE. W. C. 
Livingston, John G. 
Logan, Mrs. W. John 
Loomis, Mrs. Alfred 
Lovell, Mrs. Mary F. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. J. D. 
Lyon, Mrs. James B., Jr. 
Melville, Mrs. Ward 
Michel, Mrs. J. 

Miller, Mrs. Irene D 
Muller, Mrs. Eugene 
McKee, Robert Tuttle 
McLean, North 

Maas, Nathan R. 
Meeker, Gardner 
Messick, Miss Ellen 
Messick, Mrs. Joseph 
Metzger, Mrs. William C. 
Meyer, Alfred R. 
Middlebrooks, B. W. 
Miller, Miss Katrina Bleeker 
Moreau, C. L. 
Morgenstern, Miss Birdie 
Morgenstern, Miss Louise 
Mount, Mrs. James T. 
Myers, Buford M., Jr. 
Nickel, Frank F. 
O’Mealia, Harry F. 
Palmquist, Clarence 


Parks, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Pearson, William C. 
Peck, Benj. T. 

Perley, Ward B. 
Provost, T. C., Jr. 
Purington, Orren D. 
Raebeck, Harry 
Reynolds, Cuyler 
Rice, Robert L. 
Rimes, Mrs. M. L. 
Roberts, Hobart V. 
Salter, Mrs. Hubert P. 
Sanford, George Alden 
Schmitt, Martin A. 
Schroeder, Mrs. H. W. 
Schrope, Ned W. 
Sergeant, Miss Mary Whiting 
Shmidheiser, Edw. C. 
Sinn, Clarence W. 
Smart, Mrs. William S. 
Smith, Miss Mae S. 
Stalker, Mrs. John 
Stern, Henry Root 
Strord, Mrs. Morris R. 
Swenson, Mrs. S. A. 
Swift, Walker FE. 
Swift, Mrs. W. N. 
Sykes, F. G. 
Tagliabue, Mrs. C. J. 
Tappen, George H. 
Taylor, Loomis H. 
Taylor, T. S. 

Taylor, William B. 


Teachers College Nature Ass’n. (Mo.) 


Thompson, Wilfred M. 
Townsend, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Trubek, Moses 

Tucker, Mrs. William G. 
Ufford, Mrs. W. M. 
VanAmburgh, Fred D. 
Van de Water, Mrs. Alice C. 
Van de Water, William G. 
Vann, Mrs. Irving G. 

Van Winkle, Miss Annie L. 
Vicat, Mrs. G. F. C. 
Wade, Rev. John A. 

Ward, Mrs. Raymond L. 
Waterman, F. N. 

Webb, Ernest H. 

Webb, J. Watson, Jr. 
Wharton, Jos. S. Lovering 
Wheeler, Frank A. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Loretta A. 
Willets, Mrs. Joseph Hewlett 
Windle, Jos. J. 

Wise, W. Oliver 

Wittpenn, Mrs. H. O. 
Wood, Jos. H. 

Woodams, W. Bert 

Woods, Mrs. Chas. R. 
Worms, Conrad 

Wright, Constance 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from January 1, 1930, to March 1, 1930 


Bertron, S. R. 
Chambers, Frank R. 
Clark, Herbert L. 


Crocker, Miss Katharine 
agg Mrs. J. Clarence 


Gere, Mrs. K. G. 
Griffin, Maurice F. 
Grinnell, Mrs. Morgan 


Guardabassi. Mrs. 


Rosalind 


Wood 


Hampton, Mrs. Charles H. 


Harrelson, Martin 

Liddle, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Patterson, Charles FE. 
Rohrer, Miss Josephine A. 
Rossmassler, Mrs. R. 
Sexton, Mrs. Edward B. 
Talcott, John G. 

Willson, Miss Lucy B. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 
January 1, 1930, to March 1, 1930 


Previously reported 


Ackley, 


Adeline F. 


Adams, William C. 
Adler, Max A. 
Agassiz, Rodolphe L. 
Alvord, George B. . 
Armstrong, Jesse J. 
Arnold, Benjamin W. 
Ashton, Randolph . 
Atherton, G. R. . 


Baker, John T. 
Bayard, 
Beals, 
Beebe 
Bemish, 


Mrs. Mary W. C. 
ot A Aa 
Mrs. Wm. W. H. 
Mrs. Wm. H 


Benson, R. Dale, Jr. . 


Bevans, 


Mrs. Geo. E. 


Bogert, Miss _ M. 


Bole, 


Bowdoin, 


Mrs. B. 
‘itis D dith G. 


Brandes, Henry D. 


Broome, 


Thornhill . 


Buch, Miss Emily 
Buechner, Miss Anna J. 


Calkins, 


Mrs. C. H. 


Callender, J. A. . 5 
Carpenter, Mrs. E. M. 
Carroll, J. J 


Case, 
Chace, 
Christian, 


Mrs. F rank C “wl 
Miss Anna H. 
Miss Susan 


Church, Mrs. Frederic, Jr. 
Clapp, Mrs. Arthur P. . 
Clemens, Mrs. Frank G 
Coad, Mrs. J. Allan . 
Cochran, Mrs. Edwin P. 


Codman, Miss 


Catherine A. 


Coe, Mrs. L. A. 


Cole, 


Edward F. 


Cooper, Mrs. J. Fenimore 
Cope Mrs. Alexis T. . 
Corning. John Herbert . 
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Crehore, 


Crocke 


Decker, 
DeForest, 


Delafie 


Mrs. I’rederic . 
r, Mrs. Emmons 
5. 8. ; 

H. W. 

Id, Mrs. John Ross 


Dougan, Miss Rose G. . 
Douglass, Mrs. Charles 


Dreher, Mrs. Oscar . . 
Drummond, Mrs. E. J. 
DuBois, Mrs. M B. . 
duPont, Mrs. Coleman 
Eaton, Mrs. F. H. . 
Ellis, Ralph, Jr. 

Elser, Albert C. 


E mbury, Miss Emma C. 
Emmons, Mrs. R. W. 


Fell, 


Mrs. 


Martha T. 


Ferguson, Roy K. 


Fisher, 


Mr. & Mrs. Frederick T. 


Ford, Mrs. Bruce 


Freer, 


French, 


Fuller, 


Archibald 
Mrs. George E. 
Mrs. Eugene . 


Gardner, James P. 


Gavitt, 


Saxon B. 


Goodenough, Robert J. 


Goodman, 


Mrs. EF. H. 


Goodrich, Miss Juliet T. 
Gottschalk, John W. 


Gould, 


Graham, 
Greene, 


Mrs. George H. 
A.M. . 
Jerome D. 


Guggenheim, Simon 
Hammod, Mrs. J. Henry 
Harkness, Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness, Mrs. W. L. ; 
Hart, Mrs. John Hillier ( In Memoriam) 30 
Hart, Miss Mary M. 
Havemeyer, Henry O. 


Hawkri 


Hentz, 


idge, Miss Ella M. 
Leonard S. 


Herrick, Harold . 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


Hill, Clarerce H. $100 

Hills, Mrs. George F 10 

Holmes, Mrs. Charlotte S$ 100 

Hood, Miss Helen 5 

Houghton, A. S ? 

Huntington, Mrs. R. P 

Hyde, Mrs. Clarence M 

Interest on Investments and 
Balances 77 

Jenkins, A. W 

Jones, R. H 

Karelsen, Frank E., Jr 

Keep, Mrs. Chauncey 

Kemeys, Walter S 

Kirkham, Wm. B 

Henry 


Arthur 


Bank 


Lang 
Let Mrs 
| yer vood Miss I b 
Loines, Mrs. Mary H 
Louis, Charles H 
McManamy, Mrs. \. M 
McOwen, Irederick 
Maddock John iB 
Marshall, Charles W 
Marshall, W. A 

Mason, H. L., Jr 
Matthies, Miss Katharine 
Maxwell, Miss J. Alice 
Miller, Miss M. Annie 
Mills, Ogden L 

Miner, W. H 

Mitchell, R. Milton 
Morehead, J. M 

Morris, Miss L. 1 
Muendel, Miss Christina 
Newcomb, Dr Wm. W 
Norris, Dr. Henry 

Ogle, Mrs. Ponsonby 
Osborne, Arthur A 

Page, Miss Mary ¢ 
Pardee, Mrs. Calvin 
Parish, Mrs. LeGrand 
Park, Mrs. F. A. 

Patton, Mrs. Margaret S 
Miss Amy 


Gilbert 


ee ed eT 


Amn 


Peabody 
Pearson. 1 
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Pentlarge, Mrs. Rebecca M. 
Pierre, Mrs. Lillian C. 
Porter, Miss Frances R. 
Porter, Willard Hall, Jr. 
Pratt, Mrs. C. M. 

Rea, Mrs. Samuel 
Reynolds, George G. 
Ripley, Edward L. 
Rockwood, Mrs. George I. 
Rothermel, John J. 
Rushton, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Sackett, Mrs. Franklin Page 
Sarmiento, Mrs. F. J. B. 
Schermerhorn, Alfred EF 
Schoettle, Ralph 3. 
Schumann, Mrs. J. H. 
Scott, Mrs. Frank Hall 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Seyfert, Mrs. Wm. 

Shaw, Quincy A. 

Simes, Miss Olive 

Simes, Mrs. William 
Simpson, Miss Jean W 
Smith, Mrs. David S. 
Smith, Mrs. Frederic J 
Smith, Mrs. Joseph N. 
Smith, Miss Nellie M. 
Smith, Walter H. 

Snow, Mrs. Elmer J. 
Spaulding, S. S. 

Stafford, Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stillman, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Stone, Robert G. 

Strauss, Charles 

Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Tasheira, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Thayer, Mrs. Ek. R. 
Voorhies, N. W.. 

Wesson, Mrs. David 
Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Wyatt, Mrs. W. S. 
Young, Miss Isabel 

590 Subscriptions of $1 each 
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